Price One Shilling Monthly ; Half-Yearly Volumes, 7s. 
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SCHOOL.” 


Whether at home cr at school, 
sustaining and invigorating 
focd is a necessity for growing 
boys and girls, and there is 


no food beverage equal to 


van fjouten’s Gocoa 


for building upand invigorating 
the system. 
No cocoa equals it for 


HIGH QUALITY, DELICIOUS FLAVOR 
& ECONOMY IN USE 
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PRESERVE YOUR HAIR 


BY USING 


ROWLAND’S 


@ MACASSAR OIL. 


It will prevent it falling off or turning grey, 

luxuriant growth, and is yee ry 5 pap and Children’s 8 

Hair. For Fair or Grey Hair olden Macassar Oil. Sises, 3/6, 
7/-, 10/6, Sold b oy 8 Stores, Chemists, and 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, 67, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 


EIGHEST QVUALITT 


TURKISH TOWELS 


AND SIMILAR GOODS. 


SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 


The ‘Osman’ Turkish Towel. The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Mat. 
The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Sheet. The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Gown. 
The ‘Osman’ Turkish Goods enumerated here are an absolute icos within every household. They 


are a luxury, but not expensive. and can be obtained at prices within reach of everyone, Be 
sure to buy the ‘Osman’ Brand and avoid imitations. The ‘Osmans’ are made 


BARLOW & JONES, Ltd. Manchester, 
And Sold by all High-class Drapers and Upholsterers. 


SIXPENNY EDITIONS NOW READY. 


A | 
pons Sh ihe eee. The CRAVEN MIXTURE 


POMEROY ABBEY. Ley BARRIE'S “ARCADIA. , 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. Sample ¢ lb., 28. 6d. 


THE CHANNINGS. -_ _ ees 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. + aiioanee aaa W. 


EAST LYNNE. And of all Todasconists. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
































PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. ticnest possisie awarp. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
“GRAND PRIX” PEN 
Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. 
Nos. for BANKERG.—Barre!l Pens, 225, 226, 262. Stip Pena, 332, 909, 


287, 166, 404. In fine, meium, and broad Pobre. The Hew turned.up Pott, 1092. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE LIFE OF 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portraits. In Three Volumes, 8vo.,, 42s, net. 


ON CIRCUIT in KAFIRLAND, and Other SKETCHES 
and STUDIES. By Prrcivan M. LAURENCE, LL.D., Judge-President of the 
High Court of Griqualand. Crown 8vo., 7s, 6d, 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. New Series. 
JEREMY TAYLOR. By Epmunp Gossz. Crown 8vo., gilt top, 


2s. net. 


FANNY BURNEY. By Austin Dossoyn. Crown 8vo., gilt top, 


2s. net. 
CRABBE. By Canon AINGER. Crown 8v0., gilt top, 2s. net. 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES. Sew VoLUMES. 
HISTORICAL STUDIES. By Joun Ricnarp Green. Globe 8vo., 


4s. net. 


STRAY STUDIES. _ Second Series. By Jonny RicHarpd GREEN. 


Globe 8vo., 4s. net. 



































A NEW VOLUME. OF STORIES 


By H. G WELLS. 
TWELVE STORIES and a Dream. 


Crown $yo., gilt top, 6s. 4 
ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Uniform crown 8vo., 3s. 6d, each. 


WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES. | THE INVISIBLE MAN. 
TALES OF SPACE AND TIME. LOVE AND MR. LEWISHAM. 
THE PLATTNER STORY. THE STOLEN BACILLUS. 
And Others. And other Incidents. r T 


MACMILLAN’S POCKET | NOVELS. New Votvmes. 
THEIR CHILD. By Roserr Herrick. With Portrait and Ilustra- 


tions. Pott 8vo., 2s, net. 
THE GOLDEN CHAIN. By Gwenpotey Overroy. With Ilus- 


trations. Pott 8vo., 2s. mat, 


FREE TRADE: A Failure from the Pirst. By Tuomas Psxy 


GasKELL, L.C.C. 8vo., 2s. net. 








*.* Macmillan’s New Illustrated Cataiagne sent Posi Free on Application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, LONDON, 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


Incorporated Ly Royal Charter.—Supported Solely by veamnny Contributions, 





Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 


President—His Royal Highness THE PRINOE OF Wal BS, K.G. Chairman—Sir EDWARD BIRKBECK, Bart.,V.P 
Deputy-Chairman—Colonel Fitz-Roy CLAYTON, V.P. Secretary—CHARLES DIBDIN, Esq., F.R.G.8. 


APPEAL. 


HE Committee of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution earnestly appeal to the 
British Public for Funds to enable them to maintain their 289 Life-Boats now 
on the Coast and their Crews in the most perfect state of efficiency. This can 

only be effected by a large and permanent annual income. The Annual Subscriptions, 
Donations and Dividends are quite inadequate for the purpose. The Committee are 
confident that in their endeavour to provide the brave Lifeboatmen, who nobly hazard 
their lives in order that they may save others, with the best possible means for carrying 
on their great work, they will meet with the entire approval of the people of this the 
greatest maritime country in the world, and that their appeal will not be made in vain, 
so that the scope and efficiency of our great life-saving service, of which the nation has 
always been so proud, may not have to be curtailed. 











The Institution granted rewards for the saving of 455 lives in 1902, namely, 364 by the life-boats and 91 
by fishing and other boats. Total of lives saved, for which Rewards have been granted, from the Establish- 
ment of the Institution in 1824 to 31st December, 1902, 43,652. 

It should be specially noted that the Life-Boat Crews, excepti ng when remunerated by the owners of 
vessels for property salvage service, are paid by the Institution for their efforts, whether successful or not in 

saving life. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations “will be ‘thankfully received by the Secretary, 
Charles Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.; by the 
Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. Coutts & Co., 59, Strand; by all the other Bankers in 
the United Kingdom ; and by all the Life-Boat Branches. 


MACMILLAN & GO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


The Golden Treasury Series. 


Re-issue of Selected Volumes of the Series. 
In limp leather, gold backs, and gilt tops. Price 8s. 6d. net each. 


Also cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY SELECTED POEMS 


OF THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICAL MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LAN- POEMS OF SHELLEY. 


GUAGE. Selected and arranged, with 
Notes, by Francis TuRNER PALGRAVE. Selected and arranged by Sroprorp A. 
Brooke, M.A. 





OF 


First Series. 








THE GOLDEN 


POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. Selected and arranged, with 
Notes, by Francts TURNER PALGRAVE. 
Second Series. 


TREASURY | 
OF THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICAL 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 


KHAYYAM. Rendered into English 
Verse by Epwarp FirzGERap. 


POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 


Chosen and edited, with Preface, by 
MarrHew ARNOLD. 





Works by the late Mrs. PARR. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 


LOYALTY GEORGE. 


ROBIN. 


DOROTHY FOX. 


ADAM AND EVE. 


ui Macmillan’s. Illustrated C Catalogue, Post-fre -free on Application. 





MACMILLAN AND COMPANY, LIMITED, LONDON. 
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JAMES LANE ALLEN. 
The Mettle of the 


MMacmilian’s New and Popular Novels. 


Crown 8vo., gilt tops, 6s, each. 


| F. MARION CRAWFORD 


| The Heart of Rome. 


Pasture. A Tale of the “ Lost Water.” 
‘The story is excellent, instinct with character, | —_ “ Possesses the characteristic qualities of the kind 
breezy with the atmosphere of wholesome, fresh | of fiction that Mr. Marion Crawford has made his 


Kentucky.”—Punch. 


| own, with the addition of a strong dramatic situation 
| which he treats with his usual consummate literary 


WINSTON CHURCHILL \* >" 
The Crossing. sro, | ROSA N. CAREY. 


CHARLES MAJOR. 
A Forest Hearth. 


[ Dec, 4. 


CUTCLIFFE HYNE, 


Author of ‘‘ The Adventures of Captain 
Kettle.” 


McTodd. 


“That Mr. Hyne is a spinner of good yarns no 
reasonable reader can deny. He deserves to be called 
the Kipling of the tramp steamer.”—A theneewm. 


H, G. WELLS. 


Twelve Stories and a 
Dream. 


‘Some of the freaks of fancy which are contained | 


within the modest green cover before us exhibit 


this remarkable writer at his best.”—Morning Post. | 


STEPHEN GWYNN. 


John Maxwell’s Mar- 
riage. 
‘One of the strongest stories we have read fora 


long time. The central situation is an extra- 
ordinarily audacious invention.” —Literary World. 


CAROLINE A. MASON. 
Holt of Heathfield. 


A Passage Perilous. 


“Told with all Miss Carey’s usual charm of quiet, 
well-bred sentiment.” —Times. 


FLORENCE MONTGOMERY 
An Unshared Secret, 
and other Stories. 


EVELYN SHARP. 





The Children Who 
Ran Away. 


‘A very pleasant story.”— Week's Swivev. 


BEULAH MARIA DIX. 


The Life, Treason, and 
Death of James Blount 
of Breckenhow. 


CAROLINE BROWN, 


On the We-a Trail. 
A Story of the Great Wilderness. 


EDITH E. WOOD. 


The Spirit of the Ser- 
vice. 





Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


SANCTUARY. 


By Evita Wuarton. 


‘4A story of real poignancy and pathos... As a piece of literary art and spiritual analysis Mvs. 


Wharton’s work is altogether admirable.” —Globe. 





MACMILLAN AND 





CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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Macmillan’s New Gift Books 


Illustrations to Rudyard Kipling’s Fungle Book 


By MAURICE anp EDWARD DETMOLD. 














The Illustrations are reproduced in Colour from the Original Drawings in the 
highest style of Lithography, and the Plates, which have an average measurement 
of 10 x 12 inches, are mounted and inserted in a Portfolio. 

The Edition is strictly limited to 500 copies, and the price of the set is Five 


Guineas Net. 


LIST OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. AKELA THE LONE WOLF. 9. 
2. Counci, Rock. 10. 
3. MowGLi AND BAGHEERA. Ee 
4. MOWGLI LEAVING THE JUNGLE. 12. 
5. BALOO IN THE ForgsT. 13. 
6. THe Cotp Lairs. 14. 
7. THE MONKEY FIGHT. 15. 
8. Kaa THE PYTHON, 16. 











THE VILLAGE CLus. 

RETURN OF THE BUFFALO HERD. 
SHERE KHAN IN JUNGLE. 
MOowWGLI AND THE LONE WOLF. 
RIKKI-TIKKI. 

ELEPHANT WITH TRAPPINGS. 
ELEPHANT-DANCE. 

TOOMAI OF THE ELEPHANTS. 





8vO. 15S. net. 


Old Quebec 


The Fortress of New France 


By Sir Gi_epert ParKER, M.P., and 
CLaupDE G. Bryan. With 25 Photo- 
gravure Portraits; 97 Full-page and 





other Illustrations in the text, and 5 


Maps. 
Champlain. 


In this brilliantly written volume Sir Gilbert 
Parker and Mr. Claude Bryan recount the episodes 
which connect themselves with the famous 
‘* fortress of New France.” First, the pictur- 
esque series of French figures—statesmen, mission- 
aries, coureurs de bois—passes before our eyes, 
with names so illustrious as Champlain and 
Frontenac, Laval and La Salle. Then the second 
European element enters, and the gradual advance 
of the English is described, its earlier stupidities 
splendidly compensated by the great achievement 
of Wolfe, which is narrated in vivid pages. 


A Pleasure-Book of Grindel- 


wald. By Danie P. RuopeEs, With 
Map and many Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 

Two Centuries of Costume 
in America. By ALIcE Morse EARLE, 
Author of Sundials and Roses of 
Yesterday, etc. Profusely illustrated 
with Coloured and _ Photogravure 
Plates and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 


The Land of Heather (Scot- 


land). Written and Illustrated by 
CLIFTON JOHNSON. Extra Crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 


By the Same Author. 


Extra cr. 8vo. Illustrated. 
8s. 6d. net each. 


| Among English Hedgerows. 
| Along French Byways. 
The Isle of the Shamrock. 


New England and its Neigh- 
bours. 
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AN 


ATTRACTIVE GIFT BOOK. 


English Sport 


By various Writers. 


Edited by ALrrep E. T. Watson. 
With Sixteen Illustrations beautifully reproduced in Colours. 


8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 











Persimmon’s Derby. 


Contents. 


Fox Hunting. By the late Lord WIL- 
LOUGHBY DE BROKE. 

Fox Hunting from a Woman’s Point of 
View. By Lapy Aucusta FANE. 

Wild Stag Hunting. By Viscount 
EBRINGTON. 

Harriers: Ancient and Modern. By the 
late EaRL of SUFFOLK AND BERK- 
SHIRE. 

Shooting. By the Marquis or GRANBY. 

By the EARL OF ELLESMERE. 

lishing. By the Marquis or GRANBY. 

Cricket. 

Polo. 


Racing, 


3y LorD HAwkKE. 
By the Hon. Lionet LAMBaRT. 
Motoring. By ALFRED HARMSWORTH. 


| Lion Hunting. 


Rowing. By W. H. Grenrett, M.P., 
and Sir JoHN Epwarpes-Moss, Bart. 

Falconry. By the Hon. GERALD Las- 
CELLES. 

Skating. By the CounTEss or MINTO. 

Steeplechasing. By “A GENTLEMAN 
RIDER.” 

Football: Association. By R. E. Foster. 

Football: Rugby. By F. H. B. CHam- 
PAIN and E, G. N. Nortu. 

Golf. By Horace G. Hurcuinson. 

By Lorp DELAMERE. 

The Spanish Ibex. By Lorp Wats. 
INGHAM. 


Billiards. By Major W. Broaproot. 











Highways and Byways Series 


New Volumes. . 
Extra Crown 8vo. With flat backs and gilt tops. 6s. each. 


Highways and Byways in Sussex. By E. V. Lucas. 


With Illustrations by FREDERICK L. Griccs. 


Highways and Byways in South Wales. By A. G. 


BRADLEY, Author of Highways and Byways in North Wales. Illustrated by 
FREDERICK L. GRIGGs. 

















In Buxted Park. 








[Jn Preparation.] 
Highways and Byways in the Cotswolds. By HERBERT 
A. Evans. Illustrated by FREDERICK L. Griccs. 


A complete.list of this attractive Series of Country Books will be sent on application. 
4 








The Cranford Series 


New Volume. 
With Illustrations by HucH THomson. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth elegant, gilt edges. 6s. 


Evelina: or, The History of a Young Lady’s Entrance 
into the World, in a Series of Letters. By Fanny Burney. With an Iniro- 
duction by Austin Dossov, and Illustrations by HucH THomson. 

















Boston: The Place and the People. By Marx ANTONY 
DE WoLFE Howe. With over 100 Portraits and other Illustrations. Extra 
Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


The Mother of Washington and Her Times. By Saran 


A. Pryor. With many Illustrations. Extra Crown 8vo. 
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New Books for 





Young Readers 











THROUGH THE 
LOOKING-GLASS 


THE LITTLE FOLKS EDITION 








Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis CARROLL. 
Adapted from the Original for Very Little Folks. 








New Editions. 


Just So Stories for Little 
Children. By Rupyarp Kip- 
LING. With Illustrations by the 
Author. 


Edition de Luxe. 
Uniform Edition. 


The Just So Song Book. 
Being the Songs from RupyarD 
Kipuine’s Just So Stories. Set 
to Music by EpwarD GERMAN. 
Music folio. 6s. 


The Children Who Ran 
Away. By EveLyN SHarp, 
Author of Zhe Youngest Girl in 
the School. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Three Rascals. By Ray- 
MOND JACBERNS. With IIlus- 
trations by ELLA and AGNES 
ToMLinson. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


| 


10s. 6d. net. 
6s. 


8vo. 
Crown 8vo. 





| 





With Coloured Illustrations. 


Square 16mo. 1s. 6d. net. 
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* Three Rascals.’ 


_ 


Through the Looking- 
Glass and What Alice Found 
There. By Lewis CarRROLL. 
Adapted from the Original for 
Very Little Folks. With Col- 
oured Illustrations. Square 
16mo. 1s. 6d. net. 


Aunt Jimmy’s Will. By 
MABEL OsGoop WRIGHT, Author 
of Dog-Town, etc. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 


TheCaptain’s Daughter. 
By GWENDOLEN OVERTON, 
Author of Zhe Heritage of Un- 

| vest. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


he Magic Forest. By 
STEWART EDWARD’ WHITE, 
Author of Zhe Blazed Trait, etc. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


























Illustrated 


Pocket Classics. 
A Series of Dainty Gift Books 


EXQUISITELY ILLUSTRATED BY 


HUGH THOMSON, LINLEY SAM- 
BOURNE, RANDOLPH CALDE- 
COTT, CHARLES E. BROCK, 
CHRIS HAMMOND, anp oTHERS. 


Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. net each. Leather 
Limp, 35. net each, 


New Volumes. 
With Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. 


Old Christmas. By 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Bracebridge Hall. By 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Cranford. By Mrs. GAs- 
KELL. With Preface by ANNE 
THACKERAY RITCHIE, and 100 
Illustrations by HucH THomson. 

Our Village. By Mary Russet Mitrorp. With Preface 

by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE, and 100 Illustrations by HucH THomson, 

The Vicar of Wakefield. With Preface by AUSTIN 

Dosson, and 182 Illustrations by HuGH THomson. 
Tom Brown’s School-days. By THomas HuGuHes. With 
Illustrations by E. J. SULLIVAN. 
The Water-Babies: a Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. By 
Cuar.es KincsLey. With 1oo Illustrations by LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 
Coaching Days and Coaching Ways. By W. OuTRAM 
TRISTRAM. With Illustrations by HuGH THoMSON and HERBERT RAILTON. 
The Humorous Poems of Thomas Hood. With Preface 
by ALFRED AINGER, and 130 Illustrations by CHARLES E. BRocK. 
THE WORKS OF JANE AUSTEN, 
with Introductions by Austin Dosson. 
Pride and Prejudice. With Illustrations by C. E. Brock. 
The following volumes are illustrated by HuGH THomson. 
Sense and Sensibility. Emma. 


Mansfield Park. Northanger Abbey. 
THE WORKS OF MARIA EDGEWORTH, 
with Introductions by Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 


Ormond. With Illustrations by C. SCHLOESSER. 
The following volumes are illustrated by Curis HAMMOND, 


| Castle Rackrent, & The Absentee. Popular Tales. 
| Belinda. Helen. The Parent’s Assistant. 


‘ Bracebridge Hall.’ 
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* Miss Tickletoby’s Lectu 


Macmillan’s Edition of Thackeray. 


Reprints of the First Editions, with all the Original Illus- 
trations, and with Facsimiles of Wrappers, etc. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. each. 


** Never before has such a cheap and excellent edition of Thackeray 
been seen.”"— Whitehall Review. 

‘*A better one-volume edition at three shillings and sixpence could 
not be desired.” —Academy. 


This Edition contains a great number of scattered pieces 
from Thackeray’s pen and illustrations from his pencil which 
have not hitherto been contained in any collected edition of 
the works. 


Volumes Now Ready 


1. Vanity Fair. With 190 Illustrations. 

2. The History of Pendennis. With 180 Illus- 
trations. 

3. The Newcomes. With 167 Illustrations. 

4. The History of Henry Esmond. 

5. The Virginians. With 148 Illustrations. 

6. Barry Lyndon and Catherine. With 4 Illus- 
trations. 

7. The Paris and Irish Sketch Books. With 63 
Illustrations. 

8. Christmas Books—Mrs. Perkins’s Ball: Dr. 

Birch and his Young Friends: Our Street: The 


Kickleburys on the Rhine: The Rose and the Ring. 
With 127 Illustrations. 


9. Burlesques: From Cornhill to Grand Cairo: 
and Juvenilia. With 84 Illustrations. 

10. The Book of Snobs, and other Contributions 
to Punch. With 159 Illustrations. 


11. The Yellowplush Correspondence: Jeames’s 
Diary: The Great Hoggarty Diamond: Etc. With 
47 Illustrations. 


To be followed by 
12. Critical Papers in Literature. [January 1904. 
13. Critical Papers in Art: Stubbs’s Calendar: 


Barber Cox. With 99 Illustrations. [February. 
14. Lovel the Widower, and other Stories. With 
40 Illustrations. [March. 


15. The Fitz-Boodle Papers (including Men’s 
Wives), and various Articles. With 8 Illustrations. 
ar (April. 
16. The English Humourists of the Eighteenth 
Century: The Four Georges: Etc. With 45 Illus- 
trations. (May. 
17. Sketches and Travels in London: Mr. Brown’s 
Letters toa Young Man about Town: The Proser : 
and Miscellaneous Contributions to Punch (1845- 
1850). With 73 Illustrations. [ June. 
18. Ballads and Verses: A Little Dinner at 
Timmins’s: Miscellaneous Contributions to Punch. 


With 78 Illustrations. [ July. 
19. The Adventures of Philip, and A Shabby 
Genteel Story. With Illustrations. [August. 


LONDON: MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED 
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Cemple Bar Magazine 


TWO 
NEW SERIAL STORIES: 


The Earthly Purgatory 


LILY DOUGALL, 


Author of ‘‘ Beggars All,’’ ‘‘ The Madonna of a Day,’’ etc., 


AND 


The Stepping-Stone 


Author of ‘‘Our Wills and Fates,’’ 


WILL BEGIN 


IN THE JANUARY, 1904, NUMBER 


TEMPLE BAR. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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For Practical Work, 
For Saving Time, 

For Long Service, and 
Complete Satisfaction 


NO OTHER TYPE- 
WRITER QUITE 
EQUALS THE. . 


> 
Smith Premier 


The } 
World's 


Best 
Typewriter. 




















Send to-day for our little book, 
“‘The Premier,” or for our 
illustrated Art Catalogue, or 
send for the machine on trial. 
Machines rented or supplied 
on hire purchase plan. Steno- 
graphers furnished. 


THE SMITH -PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER COMPY., 


14 Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C. 


















| AN 


& Cos.’ 


Grana Highland Liqueur 
SCOTCH WHISKY: 


Che Original 20 Years Old Brand. 
NK Whisky for Connoisseurs. 


aa) 
R. H. THOMSON & Co,, 
LEITH & LONDON. 


SOLD BY ALL 
WINE . . « 
| MERCHANTS. 
| STORES, &c., . 


| and at the 
| Branches of 
| Victeria Wine 






\UNIQUE 
hedehuessis 


RH, THOMSON 


| at Harrod’s Stores, 


| 






















85 
the 
Co. 


















ON EVERY 





See TOM SMITH’S Name 


BOX. 






















DON'T COUGH jr 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 
EASILY CURE 
THE WORST COUCH. 


One gives relief. An 


sale of over 80 years is a certain 
test of their value. Sold in 134d. 
tins everywhere. 









increasing 



















TEMPLE BAR. 


No. 517, ror DECEMBER, 1903. 


CONTENTS. 

PAGE 

I, Mr. Bexe, or tHE Bracks. By Joun Ayscouau. 
Cuaps. XXX.-XXXV. (Conclusion) ‘ : . 641 
IJ. AtBperco Emprepocie. By E. M. Forster. . 663 

Ill. Tue Evoturion or a Conscience. By Enizasetu L. 
Banks ; . ; ; : : . , 685 
IV. Tue Svar or a Leoparp. By T. Baron Russett . 693 
V. An Exvsive Misocynist. By Harotp VALLINGS . 706 
VI. THe Hanp on tHe Keys. By T. B. Russeu . . 
VII. Two New Zreauvanp Days. By M. S. Reeves . . tee 
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Communications respecting Advertisements to be addressed to THE PUBLISHERS, or 
RATOLIFFE, DUNBAR & 00., 1 Lombard Court, E.0. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MSS. should be addressed, post-paid, to the EDITOR of Tzmrpiz Ban, o/o 
Messrs, Macminuan & Co., Limrrmp, St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. Each 
MS, should be aboompanied by postage stamps for its return in oase of non-accept- 
ance, Every care will be taken, but neither the Editor, nor the Publishers, can 
be responsible for accidental loss, All articles sent are carefully considered, but 
it is impossible to advise beforehand what subjects are likely to meet with 


acceptance. 
TemPLtx Bar VOLUMES (from 125 and onwards) are published twice a year, 
, price 7s. 6d. each. Most of the BACK VOLUMES—1 to 124 inclusive—of which 


there are Three in each year, can still be obtained, price 5s. 6d. each. Covers for 
binding the numbers, price 1s, each. 


TEMPLE Bar is published monthly. The price is One Shilling; and Annual 
Subscriptions, 12s, net post free, are taken by all booksellers, or may be sent to 
any of the following :— 


Lonpon: MACMILLAN AND CO., LTD., 81. Martin’s Strzet, W.C. 


PARIS: GALIGNANI, 224, Rus DE RIVOLI. NEW YORK: INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO. 
MONTREAL : THE MONTREAL NEws Oompany. TORONTO: THE TORONTO NEWS CoMPANY 
R A THOMPSON & CO., SYDNEY, MBLBOURNE, BRISBANE, & CAPE TOWN. 


RESERVED. 





ALL RIGHTS 








OETZMANN « CO. 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 
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Mr. Behe, of the Blacks. 
By JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


CHAPTER XXX, 


T that moment, six thousand miles away, there came from the 
ridge of a hill the ping of a bullet, and a man fell forward, 
his own rifle clattering down among the loose slag. 

A hot wetness made itself felt inside his shirt, and a peculiar 
menacing sensation began to creep about his heart, 

He had dragged himself on to his side, and in falling had 
stumbled out of the moonlight into a deep shadow of rock. He 
did not suppose they could see him still; but of course they 
might come down. He was reconnoitring, and they were 
evidently aware of it. On the whole he did not consider his 
chances “ up to much” unless he was followed from camp.' 

His thoughts, as may be perceived, come rather jerkily, in 
unrounded periods. 

Also, he would like to know, is he bleeding to death ? 

He has never bled to death before, and he really has no idea 
how it ought to feel: but—he should suppose—very much—like 
—this. 

He pulls himself together with a sudden steadiness, that is 
merely a recurrence to himself, to himself as he is normally. 

Of course people have bled to death, frequently, and there would 
be—nothing—nothing anomalous about his doing it—if he were 
to do it—not exactly—anomalous—he would like a better word. 
Nothing—nothing hors de regle—what’s the English word? Ir- 
regular ?—out of order? No. But; but one should never bleed 
to death if one can help it. 

He lifts up the wounded right leg and, with very great difficulty, 
80 places it as to keep the blood out of it as much as possible, or 
so he thinks. And then he holds the place with his own hands. 
His fingers are long and brown and hard—rather good fingers for 
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clutching anything very tightly. If he can keep from fainting 
—for he supposes that that rising sensation round the heart 
means that. He is not thinking at all about his wound, although 
he seems to himself to be thinking of nothing else. He is, for 
one thing, much occupied by the solution of an acrostic, in a 
rather obsolete Vanity Fair, that someone had sent them from 
home: the uprights were FRONTIER and MALAKAND. He had made 
out all but the seventh light, z and n. 


“They said ’twas odd: but if ’twas not twas this 
That such a chance, so wise a prude should miss,” 


And another thing drummed itself wearily into his thoughts. 
Puzzle was lost—where was he? He had been absent without 
leave since before dinner. Now Puzzle was usually a most 
punctual dog. 

Other “thoughts” came, connected and disconnected, or 
seeming disconnected, for the thin gold chain of linking associa- 
tion is too fine for our exterior consciousness. 

Osric remembered that it was his old nurse’s birthday, and that 
she was fifty to-day. And he remembered a certain highly-gilded 
but exiguous teacup on her mantel-piece. He gave her that 
himself, and the saucer belonging to it, fifteen years ago on her 
thirty-fifth birthday. And Joan gave her a yard measure that 
rolled up into a vegetable ivory vase. He tried to remember 
what Lionel gave, but could not. Perhaps Lionel gave nothing ; he 
very seldom had any money to buy anything with. Poor Lionel! 

He wondered idly whether, after all, he should die first. 
Lionel was certainly dying. Was he, too? 

The valley was narrow and the-tops of the hills at each side 
were fringed with boulders. The moon shone down and showed 
their shape. He couldn’t see the north side, but he could see 
the south. He could hear the river swishing coldly along among 
its stones. One could hear nothing else. A scrubby bush grew 
among the boulders by the river; higher up the valley was stony 
and naked. The bushes looked weird and ugly in the night—like 
crouching ambuscades of ruthless enemies. 

But the moon, behind the ridge opposite, looked friendly and 
homely. 


e , , , ’ 
“a ToTVLa, TOTVIa vue!” 


he quoted suddenly to himself. Or rather something in the folded 
recesses of his memory quoted to him. 

He heard some stones dislodged. Were they coming down to 
look for him? ‘The people who had shot him? Something white 
was creeping along under the cliffs ; and these people wore white. 
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In and out, in and out, with a persistent, leisurely searching. 
But one could only hear the cold swish of the river through its 
confusion of slag and boulder. 

At last the search ended, close to where Osric lay; and the 
searcher sniffed and grinned obsequiously. 

“Oh, Puzzle, is it you?” whispered his master, 

* a * * 

Puzzle had an accomplishment. 

He was not a dog much given to tricks; which, indeed, he 
considered, very justly, beneath his dignity. But he could carry 
his master’s gloves; and there existed a special pair sacred to the 
purpose. 

When he came sniffing into the tent his master shared with 
Captain Willoughby, A.D.C., that officer considered the old dog 
attentively. 

“You seem uncommon bluggy,” he observed. And Puzzle 
blinked one eye disconsolately as though deprecating and not 
denying the circumstance. 

Having admitted so much Puzzle ignored Captain Willoughby 
and poked about for the gloves, securing both with extreme 
scrupulosity. Which done he sallied out into the moonlight 
stealthily. 

But not alone this time, for Captain Willoughby has been 
much interested, and he, as he tells himself, joins the cortege. 
Captain Willoughby, in his way, is nearly as intelligent as Puzzle, 

Presently Surgeon-Lieutenant MacGregor joins the cortege too. 

“Have ye seen anything of Beke of the Blacks?” he inquires 
mysteriously from the door of his little hospital tent. 

“No,” replies the A.D.O., “ but I’m thinking I soon shall.” 

He points silently at old Puzzle marching stoutly off in the 
darkness. 

“Tm going, too,” he observes, “and if that dilapidated old beast 
don’t get a D.S.0. for to-night’s work I’m Barabbas’ grandmother.” 

Whereupon Surgeon-Lieutenant MacGregor and his revolver 
and rifle are also added to the cortege. 

And so it comes to pass that Mr. Beke does not bleed to death 
on that occasion, but is brought back to camp, owing his life, as 
was universally admitted, to Puzzle’s one accomplishment. 

“Did you send him for the gloves?” they asked. 

“Oh, yes. I sont him. It was rather difficult to explain that 
I wanted them; he appeared to have some delicacy, under the 
circumstances, about leaving me. But I went on saying, ‘ Gloves, 
Puzzle,’ so persistently that a light seemed to break on him at 
last, And he slunk off to fetch them.” 

£72 
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Cuapter XXXI, 


Bur of all these events on the far northern frontier of our Indian 
Empire Mr. Gerald O’Rorke and Miss Hartington knew, of course 
at that present moment nothing whatever. 

It is only half-past six in England, and there is an hour yet 
before dressing time. 

“T must say,” complains Mr. O’Rorke, “‘I’d like to see a little 
more natural feeling—when we're parting to-morrow.” 

“Tt wouldn’t do for me to break down,” she urges. “I have 
to try and put a good face on it.” 

He gets up and applies his back to the man 
her thence amma anon 

“T wonder,” she remarks, “if you know how much those 
Dresden vases cost. They belonged to Marie Antoinette.” 

“God rest her soul,” says Mr. O’Rorke, “I don’t know and I 
don’t care.” 

“<Temper,’” quotes Miss Hartington. “‘A Tale. By 
Mrs. Opie.’” 

He abandons the mantel-piece and returns to his chair. 

“Must I go?” he demands abruptly. Then, with sinking 
courage, adds cravenly, “ to-morrow ?” 

“ How long,” inquires Miss Hartington, “ were you wanting to 
prolong your visit ?” 

“Tndefinitely,” says Mr. O’Rorke, blushing furiously. 

“ Well,’ says Miss Hartington, not blushing at all, “I don’t 
know about that; I’m going to Eresby, you see, for Christmas.” 

“Oh! soamI. We might go—together.” 

“Or separately,” suggests she, as an amendment. 

At that moment there is a weighty footstep in the drawing- 
room; which, as may be remembered, opens by a wide archway 
out of the saloon. With a scowl and a growl Mr. O’Rorke returns 
to his mantel-piece. 

It is the bishop. 

“ Ah!” he says, “I was looking sie’ you, Miss Hartington. I 
have found that map. I was quite sure I had it somewhere.” 

He advances into the room holding the map with one hand and 
patting it with the other, “like a man in a statue,” as Mr. O’Rorke 
tells himself. 

“That,” he says, “is the spot where my poor archdeacon was 
—massacred.” 

He covers with his forefinger a strip of territory about six 
hundied miles long by a hundred broad. 
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“T always thought” objects Mr. O’Rorke, “that you couldn’t 
‘massacre’ only one person at a time.” 

“That,” remarks his hostess, “ was your ignorance.” 

The bishop is somewhat deaf. Admirals, field-marshals, and 
prelates are almost invariably a little hard of hearing. 

He does not catch this parenthesis but he smiles sadly. The 
smile is to show he quite follows; the sadness is a tribute to the 
late venerable archdeacon of the equatorial Nile. 

“How dreadfal!” yells Miss Hartington, much too loud, into 
his best ear. 

“Yes,” says the bishop, recoiling a little and softly rubbing 
the afflicted member (“like Malachi,” as Mr. O’Rorke observes 
in a sepulchral aside to his hostess). 

“It was after that,” explains the good man, “ that pressure 
was put upon me to resign. I had not only myself to think of.” 

The allusion is evidently to the late Mr. Somaliland and the 
little Equatorial Africas—or so Mr. O’Rorke asserts sotto voce. 

“T was not a widower then,” says the bishop with another 
smile and a slight pathetic lifting of the eyes towards the 
wallowing cupids on the painted ceiling. Immediately above the 
cupids is Lady Wydgate’s bedroom; but his lordship’s thoughts 
pass higher, to the skies. 

Miss Hartington sees no reason why he should remain a widower. 
She thinks how kindly her good duenna would look after the four 
little Equatorial Africas. 

“Mrs, Primmer,” she shoats, aiming at the other ear this time, 
“will be so much interested. She is so very much interested in 
Somaliland.” 

“And British Equatorial Africa,” adds Gerry. 

The bishop smiles less pathetically, more benignantly. 

“She is searching all over the library at this moment,” declares 
Gerry unblushingly, “for a map of Somaliland. She won’t be 
happy till she gets it.” 

“TI think,” says the good man, “I will go and show it to her. I 
almost wonder we did not meet ; I have just come from the library.” 

“Qh,” explains Mr. O’Rorke, “she had to go upstairs first 
to her room for a handkerchief.” 

The bishop departs. 

Miss Hartington flings up her hands. 

“IT am momentarily expecting,” she declares, “to see the 
ground open and swallow you up.” 

“Tt wasn’t Ananias the earth swallowed up,” says the attaché 
naively. “It was Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. Or Marcus 
Ourtius,” he adds with sudden incertitude. 
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“ Where do you expect to go to?” she demands. 

“ Heaven,” he replies promptly, “I intend to repent. I’ve got 
a lot of other things to get repented of and I'll be doing it all in 
a heap one of these days.” 

Mr. O’Rorke finds it far from easy to reduce the conversation 
to its former tone of pathos, though he sighs dismally and 
assumes the demeanour of an undertaker. 

“ Look here,” he says at last, “ I may as well take‘ No’ to-night 
as any other night.” 

“Take what?” 

“Take ‘No.’ If it’s got to come it may just as well come at 
once and be done with.” 

“Oh, I see. Well what do you want me to say ‘No’ to?” 

“T don’t want you tosay No. I want you tosay ‘ Yes’—if only 
yell be so sweet and obliging ——” 

He pauses and eyes her curiously. She has a fine air of 
unconsciousness, which the young man finds justly irritating. 

“TI wish to glory,” he blurts out with the sanguine man’s 
sudden lapse into despondency, “that I wasn’t so deathly poor.” 

She looks up with a mild sympathy. 

“T suppose,” she says, “that you are not very rich.” 

He grins all over his delightful Irish countenance. 

“My face is my fortune!” he assures her candidly. 

“Ah,” she says, gravely sympathetic, “I didn’t know you were 
80 badly off as that.” 

At which moment Lord St. Edmundsbury breaks in upon their 
téte-d-téte. He perceives it is a téte-d-téte and looks about 
inquiringly, as if in search of a pretext for incontinent with- 
drawal. 

But Mr. O’Rorke is irritated and unjust. 

“She’s not here,” he says, “she’s in the morning-room writing 
to Ossy Beke of the Blacks—it’s the Injun mail to-morrow.” 

“T was looking for Lord Brailham,” declares the future Duke 
of Ipswich, mendaciously, but with dignity. He is private 
secretary to that distinguished nobleman. 

“ Well, he’s not under the table,” declares Gerry, “nor behind 
that picture either. He scarcely ever gets into those places 
now.” 

These gibes are lost on Lord St. Edmundsbury, who has stalked 
off, determined to hear none of them. 

“Bad ’cess to all these interruptions,” growls the injured 
attaché, with an intense air of annoyance. 

“What interruptions?” demands Miss Hartington innocently, 
and without any appearance of annoyance at all. 
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Mr. O’Rorke snorts viciously and throws a log of wood on to 
the fire as though it were the heads of his enemies. 

“All these superfluous bishops,” he says, “and marquesses.” 

Miss Hartington raises her eyebrows slightly in mute expostu- 
lation at his rhetorical exaggeration. 

“He isn’t even one marquess,” she protests, alluding to Lord 
St. Edmundsbury. 

It is the pride of the ducal house of Ipswich that its eldest son 
is an earl, not a marquess. 

Mr. O’Rorke betrays no interest in Lord St. Edmundsbury’s 
grade in the peerage. 

“You were saying,” Miss Hartington reminds him, “ how little 
capital you had.” 

“ And how little interest you had—in me,” he adds incorrectly. 

“T do not remember anything about that,” she says, lifting her 
eyes to his inquiringly. 

She has arisen from her seat as if about to end their téte-a-téte. 
The Dresden clock has bade them remember that it is seven 
o’clock already, and that time bustles ever onward, splashing its 
trivial drops into eternity. He stands very near her and his 
comely head is bent over her. A shadow lies behind his eyes, the 
shadow of deep and quiet disappointment. 

There was something he had got to say, something he has 
been trying all this while to say, and which yet, he finds, it is— 
as things are—beyond him to get said. She is, after all, too rich. 
He cannot suggest to her such a bargain in cold blood. 

So she sees his face downcast with a quiet resolution to accept 
disappointment. And she cannot but think how handsome and 
honest his face is, she cannot but admire his upright bigness. Nor 
can she help liking him the better for that which shuts his mouth. 

Though he is standing straight in front of her he does not 
seem to have any thought of trying to prevent her going. 

Again she lifts her dark eyes to his, and feels her own tremble 
alittle. He looks down into her face in silence. 

Silence is so rare in him that it does not fail to be impressive. 

“Gerry,” she says, “must you really go to-morrow ?” 

“ Not if you would rather I should stay,” he replies, a sudden 
flame of hope lightening in his eye. 

“T would much rather,” sho says, simply. 

They do not move any nearer to each other. The Dresden 
clock ticks fussily behind his back. He hears it very plainly. 
He listens to it with a kind of anxious scrupulosity, as though 
it were important he should catch each click as it breaks on the 
warm stillness of the room. 
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“T am trying,” the young man says presently, “to realise my 
luck. It is not at all easy. I have been trying,” he goes on, 
in the same quiet, subdued voice, so unlike his ordinary loud and 
cheery tones, “to ask you for two years. But I haven’t had the 
face. Whenever a chance came I was ashamed.” 

“And so,” she says, lifting her eyes once more, “I have had 
to do it at last.” 

“You!” he protests, “ what nonsense.” 

* No,” she repeats, quietly, “it is not nonsense, I asked.” He 
has always rejoiced in her splendid straightforwardness. He 
watches her now with a kind of astonished admiration. 

“T saw,’ she continues, “that you would never get your 
question asked in time—we must really go and dress—and if you 
went away to-morrow, without asking, I fancied you would not 
try again. You have tried so often.” 

Yes, he admits that he has tried, and failed, many times to ask 
that question. Too much depended on the answer. 


Caaprer XXXII. 


At dinner Miss Hartington sat between Lord St. Edmundsbury 
and Lord Wydgate. When the servants had left the room the 
old peer made a little speech, 

“As to-night is our last night here together,” he said, “ and 
there have been so many pleasant gatherings round this most 
hospitable table, I would like to ask you to join with me in 
drinking a toast which will, I know beforehand, be highly 
agreeable to you all.” 

They filled their glasses and looked intelligent. 

“Tt is to Miss Hartington, of course,” Lord Wydgate continued, 

that I invite you to drink.” 

They smile and nod as though calling each other to witness 
that they had all guessed it. 

“For my part,” the old man goes on, “I have been so fond of 
dear Miss Hartington that it is with some natural and selfish 
regret that I learn we are to lose her.” 

Some of them look as intelligent as ever, some try to look 
twice as full of intelligence as before, and one sees that they are 
slightly mystified. 

“Mrs, Gerald O’Rorke,” pursues Lord Wydgate, bringing his 
little oration to its close, “ will, no doubt, be a delightful person. 
We all know her husband to be one of the most delightful of men. 
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But we have not met Mrs. O’Rorke yet, and we can scarcely bear 
to think of losing Miss Hartington.” 

Lord St. Edmundsbury fancied that Miss Van Arnhem was 
something less vivacious than usual during that dinner, and her 
mother observed it, too. Gerry O’Rorke, to everyone's surprise, 
was also more subdued than was his boisterous custom. He 
seemed, if such an idea were not ridiculous, to be rather shy. 
As for Miss Hartington a new and pleasant light shone in her 
kindly eyes, and she looked beautiful. 

When she thought all the rest were gone to bed she slipped 
into Judith’s room, and found her in the deep oriel of her window 
gazing out, absent-mindedly, on to the moonlit gardens. 

She turned at her friend’s voice and said with a little laugh : 

“T’ve been star-gazing.” 

She came out of the window, drawing the warm and heavy 
curtains back into their place, and moved across towards the 
comfortable light of the fireside. 

“Ts anything the matter?” asks her friend. 

Freda is perplexed. She knows that she has come for con- 
gratulations; but Judith looks tired and sad. 

“That is just what I cannot tell,” is the latter’s answer, “but 
I feel as if there were.” 

They both stand on the thick warm rug, and Judith looks 
down, with the same absent-minded expression, into the palpitating 
red heart of the fire. 

Freda says nothing, but watches her, still puzzled. 

“I ought to be congratulating you,” says Judith, without 
looking up, “and I do. You know I always liked him. Yes, 
and I know, too, that he always liked you. And if you two are 
not happy together none of us have any chance of it.” 

“ My dear,” says Freda, the happy light glowing in her eyes, 
“you two will be as happy as we.” 

Judith looks up slowly and says quietly : 

“Qh, 1? Perhaps I shall die an old maid.” 

The other girl laughs softly. 

“Why should you do that!” she exclaims, with pleasant 
incredulity. 

“Tt is as well to die an old maid if you cannot marry the only 
man you would care to live with.” 

“But why not marry him?” urges her friend, cheerfully, 
“What should prevent it?” 

Judith sits down in a great armchair and clasps her pretty 
hands before her on her lap, and her eyes go back wistfully to 
the ruddy blaze. 
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“ His death,” she answers, not at once, “ would prevent it, 
would it not?” 

“Oh, Judy!” cries her friend, coming close to her and sitting 
down on the rug beside her knees, “‘ why do you say that? Is 
there any bad news?” 

“None that has anything to do with that. None that really 
matters much, to be honest, to me, at all. Papa got a telegram 
to-night. Lionel Beke is really dying now, and Sir Lionel and 
Lady Beke have started at once for Cannes. If everyone were 
not going away to-morrow I suppose we should go in any case. 
It would be the proper thing, and papa always does the proper 
thing. He would say nothing about it to you, or anyone here, 
because he did not want anything dismal to be told you 
to-night.” 

“But,” says Freda wonderingly, “this has nothing to do with 
Osric or you.” 

Miss Van Arnhem shakes her head, half impatiently. 

“No, no, nothing at all, Isaid so. On the contrary, he will 
now ask me.” 

“T thought, somehow,” says her friend, that you were engaged 
to each other already.” 

“ Well, to tell the truth I think we are. I believe he would 
not care to marry anyone but me. And I believe he knows that 
I think that, and I have simply been waiting for him to ask me— 
to say, yes.” 

“T thought that was it,” declares Freda, cheerfully. 

“And now,” pursues Judith, “he will be, in every way, at 
least my equal in fortune and all that—so he would not wait 
any longer. But——” 

“But what?” asks the other girl, wonderingly. Sho had 
never in the least expected to find Judith like this, any more 
than she had looked to find Gerry O’Rorke tongue-tied and 
modest. 

“Suppose,” cries Judith, shivering, “that something should 
happen to him. Should have happened to him already?” 

“My dear Judy, why should you suppose it?” 

“Why? Icannot tell. But I do suppose it.” 

“Judy, dear girl, you have been, as you said, moon-gazing— 
and it has made you nervous and upset—and unlike yourself.” 

“Perhaps Iam unlike myself. You are right about my being 
nervous, and out of—out of gear. But it came on before the 
moon-gazing. I have felt the same all the evening, since before 
dinner. I was sitting here exceedingly comfortable and pleasant, 
reading dear old ‘Cranford’ that I found in the book-case over 
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yonder, and suddenly there came a horrible, deathly sinking at 
the heart; an irresistible feeling of impending disaster.” 

Miss Hartington has not much to urge by way of comment or 
comfort. She lays her hand caressingly on her friend’s arm; 
and such amenities are not common with either of them. 

Judith still locks into the fire, and her face is white in spite of 
its glow. 

“T had to stop reading,” she goes on, “nor could I talk—or 
do anything. It is a horrible feeling, as if you were sinking 
down out of your own body into the floor.” 

“ And this is the first time you ever had it?” 

“No, not the first, the second. The other time was just before 
my brother—Derek—died. I had been playing battledore and 
shuttlecock in the big hall at Wydgate, just seeing how long I 
could keep the shuttlecock up, you know. It was not late, about 
four o'clock on a November afternoon, and it was raining outside. 
I had kept the shuttlecock up to nine hundred and eleven (I shall 
always hate that number, and always hate the ‘tack-tack’ of a 
shuttlecock against a battledore), when the same horrible, deadly 
sense of misfortune came. There was nothing to be afraid of and 
I was not frightened. Only in a moment I was utterly miserable ; 
as if one’s heart was eclipsed, and one became all dark inside.” 

“And did anything happen? Was there really anything 
amiss ?” 

“Derek died. He was dying then—only I did not know it— 
on the Britannia at Dartmouth. And now there is something the 
matter with Osric.” 

On these occasions the persons least concerned are, perhaps, 
the most to be pitied. A demand is made upon their sympathy 
which rather overdraws it. They are sure to feel that the real 
troubles in life are sufficiently numerous, the actual and indubit- 
able losses and so oa, without what seems almost wilful affliction 
of oneself by a forecast of woe that will probably prove quite 
illusory. 

Freda Hartington goes away at last in an unsatisfactory 
condition of mind. She half accuses herself of failing in the 
matter of sympathy, and yet it is not easy to see how, in such 
a case, sympathy had better show itself. 

And such a mood in Judith is a revelation. They have been 
excellent friends for years, and yet they have not quite been 
intimate. To-night is their first confidence. And Judith has 
always seemed, hitherto, very self-sufficing; cheerful, pleasant, 
good-tempered and good-natured, but almost hard: with a kind 
of dry absence of sentiment or softness. 
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In the morning most of Miss Hartington’s guests depart. 
The Wydgates do not leave till after luncheon, the reason being 
that they are taking her back with them to Eresby, whither Mr. 
O’Rorke is also bound. 

On arrival at Eresby there are several telegrams; one from 
Cannes announcing that Lionel is slowly sinking. And one, sent 
on by Joan Beke from London, briefly stating that Lieutenant 
Beke, the Blacks, has been seriously wounded but is doing well. 

Lord Wydgate cables out at once for further particulars and 
they come within a few hours, The danger had been collapse 
from loss of blood, but that is now over. Owing to consequent 
weakness his recovery will be slow, but there is no cause what- 
ever for anxiety. 


Cuarter XXXIII. 


On old Christmas Day Mrs. Freke suffered herself to be led, as 
the Katara Press said, to the hymeneal altar; and on the same 
date Miss Hartington also ceased to exist. But it was not a 
double wedding, owing to geographical and other causes. 

The same Morning Post, however, announced both, with the 
addition, in Mrs. Freke’s case, of the parenthetic and oath-like 
observation “ (By cable).” 

On the announcement of Gerry O’Rorke’s engagement to 
so considerable an heiress as Miss Hartington, several of those 
who sat in the seats of the mighty remembered their relationship 
to the late Lord Athlone’s fourth son, and silver teapots arrived 
from those who would certainly have sent only teaspoons (six, 
and a sugar tongs) had the attaché gone and engaged himself to a 
fourth daughter of some other Irish viscount. 

The loan of half a dozen smart country-houses for the “first 
part of the honeymoon” was offered, and that of Bloxworth was 
accepted ‘ because,” as the bridegroom explained to the principal 
bridesmaid, “uncle Bloxy hasn’t got any other house fussing 
about in the neighbourhood.” 

Thus familiarly did the attaché speak to Miss Van Arnhem of 
Lord Bloxworth, than whom a fatter Earl was never belted. 

Miss Van Arnhem had recovered her spirits. Though Mr. 


- Beke’s wound was serious enough to keep him a long while in 


hospital, it was all right now, and the war was over. 

Lord Brailham had been elevated from the Governorship of 
Singapore to that of the Samson Islands, which, as everyone knew, 
was a lift indeed. 
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The Samson Islands are not the largest group of islands in the 
world, but they are immensely important: in fact, if there were 
not any Samson Islands the Eastern question would scarcely be 
worth asking. And the Governorship of these insular bones of 
contention is regarded as a sign and seal of approval which is 
universally recognised. So that Lord Brailham began to think 
that neither Canada nor India need be regarded as now beyond 
his reach. 

It is not that the Samsons are a beautiful collection of islands, 
on the contrary they are flat, barren, and uninteresting; but 
then, as Lord Brailham impressed on Lady Brailham, “ they are 
so strategic—so very strategic,” he repeated, much pleased with 
his word. 

“And the Samsons, you say, are nine thousand miles from 
London! That,” declares Lady Brailham “is outrageous.” 

“T’ve been thinking,” remarks His Excellency, as if he had 
not heard her, “about St. Edmundsbury’s appointment as 
Colonial Secretary—that, of course, is a very different matter 
from Private Secretary. A much more important position and a 
much larger salary. I scarcely thought, at first—you know, 
Gwendolen, he is young; and it does not do in these matters to 
be accused of nepotism; but I have, yes I almost have decided 
to give him the Colonial Secretaryship.” 

“So he would go out with us in February ?” 

“Yes, And I quite agree with you that it would be very 
pretty to ask Judith Van Arnhem to go out with us for six 
months. It is so very much the thing now to go out to stay 
on long visits at these places—and the Wydgates have really 
been most hospitable.” 

Whereby Lord Brailham meant to say, in his refined and 
indirect fashion, that Miss Van Arnhem had seven thousand 
a year, and that the ducal house of Ipswich was not, at 
that present, averse to any additional thousands that might 
accrue, 

Miss Van Arnhem accepted this invitation readily, and it 
seemed likely that for some part of the journey out the O’Rorkes 
might also be travelling companions. For the late attaché at 
Brussels had been appointed a Secretary of Legation at Pekin, 
and it was proposed that they should all go by the same ship 
as far as Bombay, where Lord Brailham’s party was to be joined 
by His Excellency’s nephew and A.D.C., Mr. Osric Beke of the 
Blacks. 

Ultimately, when Lady Brailham, going ashore from the Taj 
Mahal, caught sight of that officer standing on the stone steps of 
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the Apollo bunder and awaiting the boat’s arrival, she overtook an 
expression in the eyes of Miss Van Arnhem, who was sitting 
opposite, that explained the young lady’s great readiness to come 
out and visit the Kast. 

Lady Brailham liked Miss Van Arnhem, and it would have 
pleased her had a marriage been possible between Judith and his 
Excellency’s Colonial Secretary ; if not she would by no means be 
displeased to hear of one with the same bride but the governor’s 
A.D.C. as bridegroom. 

Mrs. O’Rorke examined Mr. Beke with as keen a show of interest 
a3 her friend: ‘They were both quick to notice the changes that 
there were. 

He was still a tall, slight man, but there remained nothing 
boyishly slim about the slightness. It was only that he was a 
man scarcely likely ever to run to flesh. He was certainly 
broader across the shoulders than of old. The moustache was a 
little heavier, and a little coarser. He was browner, and the 
steady grey-blue eyes seemed something farther back. Just over 
the ears on either side one or two lines of grey showed, if one 
looked carefully, among the close cut, almost black hair. And 
the face was rather thin. 

His welcome was very undemonstrative. He did not seem half 
£0 delighted to see them all as Gerry O’Rorke was to see him. 
But in reality he was much more glad. He had never been so 
glad about anything since he had been in Asia. 

He felt almost affectionate towards Bombay while doing the 
honours of it to these friends. Their presence gave it an interest 
it had always lacked. 

As for Puzzle, he was bored by the advent of these people. 
He was rather suspicious of strangers and not a little inclined 
to be jealous. With a swift instinct the old dog made up his 
mind to be more jealous of Miss Van Arnhem than of the 
others. 

The stay at Bombay was not very long ; Beke showed them the 
European city, and Parel, Malabar Hill, with its Towers of Silence, 
and the weird island of Elephanta; and after that they went 
away, still all together. 

At Singapore they parted; the O’Rorkea sticking to the Taj 
Mahal ; Lord Brailham and his party landing, The new Governor 
had already arrived and was installed in the huge palace with its 
creamy marble columns; so the ex-Governor did not linger. 
After half a dozen addresses, and three semi-state dinner parties, 
they put to sea again, in a much less magnificent vessel this time 
—the Sultan of Johore, bound for Borneo, the Philippines and 
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Port William—which is, as the world knows, the capital of 
Salonga, the largest of the Samson Islands. 

There were a good many other passengers; but the best 
cabins in the ship were reserved for His Excellency and his 


friends. 


CuaptER XXXIV. 


Iv was afternoon, and perhaps the sleepiest hour of the day. 

But neither Mr. Beke nor Miss Van Arnhem were asleep—though 
the latter had been. Mr. Beke was on deck, walking up and down, 
and calculating how many times he would have to go to and fro 
to make a mile, Taking advantage of his absence, Puzzle is about 
to jump upon his master’s bed. He has been lying on the cabin 
floor, but it has latterly dissatisfied him. He has risen several 
times and, turning round once or twice, flopped down again on 
the same place. Now he stands up again and blinks reproachfully 
at the spot where his head has just come from; as if he would 
have thought better things of it. And finally he puts his fore- 
paws on the edge of the berth and looks sentimentally at the place 
where he would like to lie. 

He is a dog who almost always succumbs, ultimately, to tempta- 
tion; but he seldom falls without heart-searchings and some 
previous ineffectual resistance. As Gerry O’Rorke says, human 
nature is the same everywhere, and poor, rakish old Puzzle ig 
terribly human. 

Once curled up upon the bed he dozes, with an occasional 
dismal groan of unquiet conscience. 

Mr. Beke wonders where Judith is. And even while he wonders 
she appears. 

“T have been asleep,” she announces, “and I meant to have 
gone on ever so long. But I woke up and then I heard you 
marching up and down.” 

“ How did you know it was 1?” 

“My cabin is just under here, and I could recognise your step 
as plainly as possible.” 

For a minute or so they say no more ; he has ceased his patrol 
and they are standing by the stanchions, leaning on them, and 
looking out across the blue-green sea. 

“T am glad there is something to see again,” she remarks 
presently. 

For some hours the course has been through an archipelego of 
reefs and islands. 
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“SoamI. I get sick of the water only. Isn’t it a wonderful 
colour?” 

“Yes. I like it better than the absolute cobalt-blue of the 
Indian Ocean. What colour should you call it?” 

He does not know. Itis brilliantly blue one way and brilliantly 
green one way. 

“Tt really is two colours,” he says, “ folded in and out. I wish 
one had counted the islands; that long one we are just over- 
hauling must be about the twentieth.” 

They both look ahead towards the same point. The vessel is 
rapidly pulling up to a larger island than the rest, somewhat 
higher, though low enough. It is pretty in its way ; of a rather 
monotonous tropical prettiness, he thinks. 

“They're a sealed pattern,” he observes, in his soldier language, 
“same outer reef, same inner lagoon, same line of yellow, then of 
red, then of green, then the row of palms with the sky showing 
through.” 

“They’re all right to Zook at,” she says, “‘I daresay they would 
pall if one had to stay a week on one.” 

“ Or forever,” he suggests. 

There is a fine healthy noise and rattle; a stiff breeze that is 
not hot comes straight ahead, and there is a whistle and clatter of 
ship noises. It is pleasant after the oily, tropic stillness of the 
last three days. 

“Gerry O’Rorke and Freda seem a great success don’t they?” 
remarks the girl suddenly. 

The long island is on the port bow now, a mile or so away. 

“Yes. One could see that coming ages ago.” 

“ And yet I once thought it would be you,” she says. 

He turns his back to the sea and looks down into her face, 

“You did not think that long,” he observes, quietly. 

“Oh, I don’t know for how long—however, I was wrong, you 
gee,” 

“Yes. Ifyou ever thought that you were wrong.” He says 
no more just then. And a sailor comes and dings away at a bell. 

“Six bells! That’s three o’clock, isn’t it?” 

“Yes. Judith!” 

“Well.” 

“T labour under a disability.” 

“ What is it?” 

“The disability—inability, to make love.” 

He smiles, but his eyes are grave enough. 

“Oh, do you?” she asks. “Not by all accounts.” 

She is almost frightened the moment the words have slipped 
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from her lips. He still looks down intc her face, but his own has 
become rather hard. 

“Listen,” he says, coldly, “I was, as you know, beginning. to 
say something which is to me at least important enough to make 
me serious.” 

“To make you scold!” she suggests, with a laugh that sounds 
not quite courageous. 

He does not notice her interruption at all, but goes on: 

“It seems to me,” he says, “ that you have, or believe you have, 
something to accuse me of.” 

She looks straight up into his face, and finds it grave, not hard 
perhaps, but without softness; he is watching hers with an 
undisguised, earnest interest: he is waiting for her to speak with 
u quiet: tience. But he is not playing: and he will not play. 

And, because she wants him, and because she is a real woman 
of flesh and blood and common-sense, and not the perverse 
accomplice of a novelist who has to make threo volumes, she 
answers truly. 

“T have nothing at all to accuse you of,” she replies, not drop- 
ping her eyes from his that search and hold them. 

“Tf you have,” he urges, “if there is anything that you are now 
determined to forget, but which, after all, you might remember 
later, say it now. For later I would not listen.” 

His tone is masterful. And he does not care if it so sounds to 
her. He will be master always. And she understands, and does 
not disapprove. She has herself been always master, hitherto; 
ay, faute de mieux: when her true master comes she will be glad 
enough. 

She repeats her former assertion, still looking in his face. 

“T thought,” he says, “ you might have heard things.” 

“T heard,” she answers, “‘ but I never believed, I do not think I 
ever even fancied that I believed.” 

His eyes are as steady as ever, but not so hard. And the cold- 
ness of his voice alters. 

“JT was beginning to say, just now,” he tells her, “ that I do not 
know how to make love: and that that is a disability—a difficulty 
in the way of what I have to say.” 

“Why not say it without making love?” 

“Tam going to. IfI wait till I have learned, I may wait too 
long, and what I want to ask for may have been taken by someone 
else.” 

He pauses and goes on. 

“Tt is a long time that I have waited already, but that was for 
another reason. The thing that I wanted I could not ask for 
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then—not until quite lately. Now one can ask, it is stupid to 
delay.” 

He still looks down, and continues— 

“One ought certainly to make love. It is rather brutal to be 
so direct as I am being, but to make love is beyond me. Perhaps 
it is beyond me to be in love, too. One does not know. It seems 
to me that everyone cannot be quite as they are in books. So far 
I cannot be. But I want nothing in the world so much as to have 
you for my wife.” 

She is still silent, and he watches her with an earnestness that 
is oddly convincing. 

“ Are you sure you want to marry me?” she asks at last. 

He does not answer. 

“ Are you sure that you want me to marry you?” she asks again. 

“Yes,” he says, impatiently, “I am sure. So are you. You 
have known it for three years.” 

She looks out towards the long, low island, and a very peculiar 
noise begins along the bottom of the ship, accompanied by a grating, 
disagreeable sensation. 

“ And will you?” he asks. 

“Yes,” she answers. “I suppose you have also known for three 
years that I would say that!” 


Cuapter XXXY, 


Ir was four o'clock, but there was no sailor to come and strike 
eight bells. The two dog-watches would never be kept again on 
the Sultan of Johore. 

Mr. Beke of the Blacks and Puzzle had the ship—what was left 
of it, all to themselves. There had never been, from the first, the 
smallest hope of saving her, and from the first there had been 
a horrible confusion. So large a number of the passengers had 
been asleep, and were roused only by the tearing noise as the luck- 
less steamer scraped and dashed herself upon the sunken reef. 
Dazed and stupid they joined in the mad rush for the boats. 

As is usual, the boat accommodation was dreadfully inadequate, 
and the boats were almost hopelessly crowded. Crew and passengers, 
fore and aft, together were bundled indiscriminately into them. 

Crowded as they were, Mr. Beke would have taken his chance of 
safety in one of them with the rest, but, just as he had done so, 
he remembered Puzzle, and he leapt on board again. 

To reach his own cabin was a very difficult, almost impossible 
task, but he did it at last, and arriving there he found it locked. 
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It was the ship’s rule that cabin doors were always to be locked 
in the absence of their occupants, and the key hung upon a 
numbered rack in the saloon. 

To get up to the saloon was even more difficult than it had been 
to come down, and a longer job. But it was done, and then Osric 
went down again to the cabin. 

The gangway by this time was up to his breast in water and 
full of wreckage which made it ever so hard to get along. 

Old Puzzle was clinging with his forepaws to the vacant upper 
berth, for the A. D.C. had his cabin to himself. The rest of his 
body was in the water. It was evident that he had known what 
his master was doing to rescue him, and all the while he had not 
whined, 

When together they reached the deck the boats were dis- 
appearing round the corner of the reef that surrounded the long 
island. It appeared to have no opening on this side, and all had 
therefore shaped a course which would speedily get them to the 
other side: one disappeared already; possibly it had capsized, for 
they were all overloaded and the sea was comparatively rough. 

In a few minutes all the boats have disappeared, and even 
during those few minutes the ship herself has sunk perceptibly 
deeper. 

Osric had hailed the boats once or twice before they passed out 
of sight, but with no practical hope of their hearing. He does 
not in the least blame them, nor does he accuse Puzzle as the 
cause of their common catastrophe. It is part of the real 
largeness of his disposition that he is very little prone to 
accusations or blame. Such he resents himself, and he has 
never had the feeble habit of indulging in them. 

But he has now no illusions. It would be wrong to say he has 
no hope, for the negation of all hope is despair, and he is 
unassailed by despair. He merely relinquishes any practical 
expectation of life. 

A very good swimmer might reach the reef: but he is only 
a fairly good swimmer: and he knows that this sea abounds with 
sharks. Many have been seen within the last two days, and he 
has seen one even since he and Puzzle came on deck, Of course 
the party in the boats must ultimately miss him, and, after 
landing the rest they would of course send back to look for him. 
But that must, almost certainly, be too late. 

The ship is not foundering in shallow water: she is gradually 
but steadily slipping back off the reef: and she will sink then in 
hundreds of fathoms. 

No one has ever doubted Osric’s courage, though some have 
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said he never would really make a soldier. Buta special quality 
of courage is needed for this present task of his—to wait, calmly 
and alone, for the inevitable coming of death. 

He has no “gallery,” as in the old days Mrs. Freke would have 
said. There are none to hear him if he would cry, none to watch 
his face: but he holds himself as though there were. He is his 
own witness, and he has never made little of his own testimony 
to himself. 

He stands by the stanchion where, an hour ago, he and Judith 
stood together. And he certainly remembers that and what they 
had said. He is wholly alive to the largeness of what he is 
losing: his future great position, the life of all lives he would 
have chosen. He knows that the name he carries has not 
suffered in his keeping. 

He stares out at yonder foolish island, with its unfamiliar 
tropic beauty; and his thoughts pass from it backwards across 
the world to home and England, Rentshire and Eresby. 

He lifts little Puzzle in his arms and the dog squats, leant 
against his master on the stanchion. The young man’s thoughts 
are far from Asia, and this sunlit, empty sea. He is a man 
entirely free from affectations and he knows that he is dear to 
many: he wishes his death might bring less sorrow than it must. 

All sorts of trivial incidents of childhood come crowding out of 
the past, when he and his brothers and sisters were at home 
together. And things his uncle had said, or his mother. 

Suddenly the sinking ship gives a lurch to starboard, and Osric 
is almost overbalanced into the sea. He saves himself, but Puzzle 
falls, and in a moment the poor old dog is struggling in the 
water. He does not whine even now; he is a gentleman to his 
tough old heart, and if he dies he will die game. As he lifts his 
battered head out of the water Osric sees upon his face an 
agonized expression of appeal. Some instinct, thousands of years 
old, tells him what there is in the water. 

“Pazzle, don’t be a fool,” remarks his master. A fool to 
suppose that he would be left to that horrible fate alone. 

They must both soon be dead. But'not therefore shall one die 
first, and dreadfully, unfriended by the other. In a moment 
Osric has leapt into the sea: in very few more moments both are 
back on deck. 

Pcor old Puzzle! he is not an eloquent dog, or one much given 
to sentiment. But there is a look in his faded old eyes that 
Osric finds it hard to face: a look of gratitude that says, “I knew 
you were a gentleman. I never thought you'd leave me to my 
fate,” 
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- “For heayen’s sake, Puzzle,” remarks Osric, “don’t let us 
begin to gush.” 

But he sits down and lets the old dog creep close into his lap. 

“It’s a bore for you, Puzzle,” says Osric, “that you have to 
come too.” 

Perhaps Puzzle understands. He creeps a trifle closer and 
licks his master’s hand, giving his unhandsome old tail a slight 
wag, as if to say that he would rather not be left behind. 

And does Osric, thus facing death, think nothing of God, and 
the things that come after death? 

Yes: but not otherwise than he has thought in life. 

He has always believed the old teachings, so far as he has been 
able to understand them, in a plain fashion of his own. And, not 
emotionally, he has tried to walk beside them. He believes in 
God, and that in a few minutes of our earthly time he and the 
Judge will face each other. 

But he is not afraid. He has heard much of the kindness of 
the Judge: and he cannot see why a kind justice should condemn 
him. And so he too lifts the dark curtain that hangs athwart 
the portals of death, and passes out, not ignobly, not without 
regrets, from this warm life of ours, into the chill palace of the 
Silent King. 

His grave, on the unresting bosom of the sea-floor, there is 
nought to mark: and this trivial telling of his tale by me, who 
was his friend, is all his monument. But nay, it is not. His 
greater monument is in the memory of those who loved him. 

In truth thus dying he climbed into a throne that nothing but 
death can give us. Where would Mary Stuart bo, or Louis XVI. 
and his queen, if it were not for the block at Fotheringay, the 
guillotine in the Place of the Revolution ? 

All things get known at last, and so did the fact and the 
manner of his death. 

Bertie Fane heard in the gardens of the Bund at Poona, in the 
midst of the smart crowd that Mr. Beke had never liked; and 
hearing he turned with a horrible choking in his throat and 
walked silent and alone to the gate. He jumped into his cart 
and drove back to his bungalow and there he wrote; writing also 
to his dead friend’s mother, for which she ever loved him. 

And after mess that night Mr. Beke’s colonel made a little 
speech, and they drank, in silence, to the memory of their dead 
comrade. 

Mrs. Godfrey was all alone after dinner, in her bungalow, where 
she read of it at Katara, in the Deccan. And her big, and ever 
rather easy tears splattered down upon the crumpled newspaper. 
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“ Ah well!” she says, “he was many pegs above me. And I 
was a fool ever to think of it. But I shall always like him, and 
be glad that we were friends for a while; perhaps, if at the 
start I had known a man like him things might have gone 
differently. I never had any other friend.” 

“Oh, Gerry,” cried Freda O’Rorke when he told her, her voice 
all full of tears, “I did like him. Poor Judy, poor Judy! Gerry, 
if he would have liked me as much as I could have liked him, 
perhaps I would never have liked you at all.” 

“’Deed then,” says Gerry, sadly, “he was much too good a 
chap.” 

At home in England old Lord Wydgate creeps about the 
gardens, and the park, much older; straining his ears for the 
echoes of a voice that has fallen into the great silence. He too 
has an old-fashioned faith and trust in God; he makes no railing 
against His heavy decree; but, like the poor Hebrew king, he 
whispers to his heart, “I shall go to him, but he shall not return 
to me.” 

And the young man’s mother? Into her sorrow let us not 
hrust inquiry. That was her secret, between her hurt soul and 
Cod. Abyssus abyssum invocat—the deep of her poor human heart 
cries out upon the great deeps of the heart of God. 


THE END, 
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Albergs Empedocte, 


Tue last letter I had from Harold was from Naples. 


“ We've just come back from Pompeii,” he wrote. ‘On the whole it’s 
decidedly no go and very tiring. What with the smells and the beggars 
and the mosquitoes we’re rather off Naples altogether, and we’ve changed 
our plans and are going to Sicily. The guide-books say you can run 
through it in no time; only four places you have to go to, and very little 
in them. That suits us to a T. Pompeii and the awful Museum here 
have fairly killed us—except of course Mildred, and perhaps Sir Edwin. 

“ Now why don’t you come too? I know your're keen on Sicily, and 
we all would like it. You would be able to spread yourself no end with 
your archeology. For once in my life I should have to listen while you 
jaw. You'd enjoy discussing temples, gods, etc., with Mildred. She’s 
taught me a lot, but of course it’s no fun for her, talking to us. Send 
a wire; I’ll stand the cost. Start at once and we'll wait for you. The 
Peaslakes say the same, especially Mildred. 

“ My not sleeping at night, and my headaches are all right now, thanks 
very much. As for the blues, I haven’t had any since I’ve been engaged, 
and don’t intend to. So don’t worry any more. Yours, 

“ HAROLD. 

“Dear Tommy, if you aren’t an utter fool you'll let me pay your 
ticket out.” 

I did not go. I could just have managed it, but Sicily was 
then a very sacred name to me, and the thought of running 
through it in no time, even with Harold, deterred me. I went 
afterwards, and as I am well acquainted with all who went then, 
and have had circumstantial information of all that happened, I 
think that my account of the affair will be as intelligible as 
anyone’s. 

I am conceited enough to think that if I had gone, the man I 
love most in the world would not now be in an asylum, 


Cuapter I, 


Tue Peaslake party was most harmonious in its composition. 
Four out of the five were Peaslakes, which partly accounted for 
the success, but the fifth, Harold, seemed to have been created to 
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go with them. They had started from England soon after his 
engagement to Mildred Peaslake, and had been flying over Europe 
for two months. At first they were a little ashamed of their 
rapidity, but the delight of continual custom-house examinations 
soon seized them, and they had hardly learnt what ‘Come in,” 
and “Hot water, please,” were in one language, before they 
crossed the frontier and had to learn them in another. 

But, as Harold truly said, ‘People say we don’t see things 
properly, and are globe-trotters, and all that, but after all one 
travels to enjoy oneself, and no one can say that we aren’t having 
a ripping time.” 

Every party, to be really harmonious, must have a physical and 
an intellectual centre. Harold provided one, Mildred the other. 
He settled whether a mountain had to be climbed or a walk 
taken, and it was his fists that were clenched when a porter was 
insolent, or a cabman tried to overcharge. Mildred, on the other 
hand, was the fount of information. It was she who generally 
held the “ Baedeker” and explained it. She had been expecting 
her Continental scramble for several years, and had read a fair 
amount of books for it, which a good memory often enabled her 
to reproduce. 

But they all agreed that she was no dry encyclopedia. Her 
appetite for facts was balanced by her reverence for imagination. 

“Tt is imagination,” she would say, “that makes the ree live 
again. It sets the centuries at naught.” 

“Rather!” was the invariable reply of Harold, who was notori- 
ously deficient in it. Recreating the past was apt to give him a 
headache, and his thoughts obstinately returned to the un- 
romantic present, which he found quite satisfactory. He was 
fairly rich, fairly healthy, very much in love, very fond of life, 
and he was content to worship in Mildred those higher qualities 
which he did not possess himself. 

These two between them practically ran the party, and both 
Sir Edwin and Lady Peaslake were glad that the weight of 
settling or sxplaining anything should be lifted off their 
shoulders. Sir Edwin sometimes held the “ Baedeker, ” but his 
real function was the keeping of a diary in which he put down 
the places they went to, the people they met, and the times of 
the trains. Lady Peaslake’s department was packing, hotels, and 
the purchasing of presents for a large circle of acquaintance, As 
for Lilian, Mildred’s sister, whatever pleased other people pleased 
her. Altogether it was a most delightful party. 

They were however just a little subdued and quiet during that 
journey from Palermo to Girgenti. They had done Palermo in 
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even less time than Baedeker had allowed for it, and such 
audacity must tell on the most robust of tourists. Furthermore 
they had made an early start, as they had to get to Girgenti for 
lunch, do the temples in the afternoon, and go on the next 
morning to Syracuse. 

It was no wonder that Lady Peaslake was too weary to look 
out of the window, and that Harold yawned when Mildred 
explained at some length how it was that a Greek temple came 
to be built out of Greece. 

“Poor boy! you're tired,” she said, without bitterness, and 
without surprise. 

Harold blushed at his impoliteness. 

“We really do too much,” said Lady Peaslake. “I never 
bought that Sicilian cart for Mrs. Popham, It would have been 
the very thing. She will have something out of the way. Ifa 
thing’s at all ordinary she will hardly say thank you. Harold, 
would you try at Girgenti? Mind you beat them down. Four 
francs is the outside.” 

“Certainly, Lady Peaslake.” His method of purchasing for 
her, was to pay whatever was asked, and to make good the 
difference out of his own pocket, 

“Girgenti will produce more than Sicilian carts,” said Mildred, 
smoothing down the pages of the guide book. “In Greek times 
it was the second city of the island, wasn’t it? It was famous 
for the ability, wealth, and luxury of its inhabitants. You 
remember, Harold, it was called Acragas.” 

“ Acragas, Acragas,” chanted Harold, striving to rescue one 
word from the chaos. The effect was too much for him, and he 
gave another yawn. 

“Really, Harold!” said Mildred, laughing. “You're very 
much exhausted.” 

“T’ve scarcely slept for three nights,” he replied in rather an 
aggrieved voice, 

“Oh, my dear boy! I’m very sorry. I had no idea.” 

“Why did not you tell me?” said Sir Edwin. “ We would 
have started later. Yes, I see you do look tired.” 

“It’s so queer. It’s ever since I’ve been in Sicily. Perhaps 
Girgenti will be better.” 

“Have you never slept since Naples?” 

“Oh, I did sleep for an hour or so last night. But that was 
because I used my dodge.” 

“Dodge!” said Sir Edwin, “ whatever do you mean!” 

“You know it, don’t you? You pretend you're someone else, 
aud then you go asleep in no time.” 
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“Indeed I do not know it,” said Sir Edwin emphatically. 

Mildred’s curiosity was aroused. She had never heard Harold 
say anything unexpected before, and she was determined to 
question him. 

“‘ How extremely interesting! How very interesting! I don’t 
know it either. Who do you imagine yourself to be?” 

“Oh, no one—anyone. I just say to myself, ‘ That’s someone 
lying awake. Why doesn’t he go to sleep if he’s tired?’ Then he 
—I mean I—do, and it’s all right.” 

“But that is a very wonderful thing. Why didn’t you do it 
all three nights?” 

“Well, to tell the truth,” said Harold, rather confused, “ I 
promised Tommy I’d never do it again. You see, I used to do it, 
not only when I couldn’t sleep, but also when I was in the blues 
about something—or nothing—as one is, I don’t know why. It 
doesn’t get rid of them, but it kind of makes me go strong that I 
don’t care for them—I can’t explain. One morning Tommy came 
to see me, and I never knew him tiil he shook me. Naturally 
he was horribly sick, and made me promise never to do it 
again,” 

“And why have you done it again?” said Sir Edwin. 

“Well, I did hold out two nights. But last night I was so 
dead tired, I couldn’t think what I wanted to—of course you 
understand that: it’s rather beastly. All the night I had to keep 
saying ‘I’m lying awake, I’m lying awake, I’m lying awake,’ and 
it got more and more difficult. And when it was almost time to 
get up, I made a slip and said, ‘ He’s lying awake ’—and then off 
I went.” 

“How very, very interesting,” said Mildred, and Lilian cried 
that it was a simply splendid idea, and that she should try it 
next time she had the toothache. 

“Indeed, Lilian,” said her mother, “I beg you'll do no such 
thing.” 

“No, indeed,’ said Sir Edwin, who was looking grave. 
“ Harold, your friend was quite right. It is never safe to play 
tricks with the brain. I must say I’m astonished: you of all 
people!” 

“Yes,” said Harold, looking at a very substantial hand. “I’m 
such a stodgy person. It is odd. It isn’t brain or imagination or 
anything like that. I simply pretend.” 

“Tt is imagination,” said Mildred in a low determined voice. 

“Whatever it is, it must stop,’ said Sir Edwin. “It’s a 
dangerous habit. You must break yourself of it before it is 
fully formed.” 
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“Yes. I promised Tommy. I shall try again to night,” said 
Harold, with a pitiful little sigh of fatigue. 

“T’ll arrange to have a room communicating with yours. If 
you can’t sleep to-night, call me.” 

“Thanks very much, I’m sure not to do it if you're near. It 
only works when one’s alone. Tommy stopped it by taking rooms 
in the same house, which was decent of him.” 

The conversation had woke them up. The girls were quiet, 
Lilian being awed, and Mildred being rather annoyed with her 
parents for their want of sympathy with imagination. She felt 
that Harold had so little, that unless it was nourished it would 
disappear. She crossed over to him, and managed to say in a low 
voice, 

“You please me very much. I had no idea you were like this 
before. We live in a world of mystery.” 

Harold smiled complacently at the praise, and being sure that 
he could not say anything sensible, held his tongue. Mildred at 
once began to turn his newly-found powers to the appreciation of 
Girgenti. 

“Think,” she said, “ of the famous men who visited her in her 
prime. Pindar, Aeschylus, Plato—and as for Empedocles, of 
course he was born there.” 

“Oh!” 

“The disciple, you know, of Pythagoras, who believed in the 
transmigration of souls,” 

“Oh!” 

“Tt’s a beautiful idea, isn’t it, that the soul should have 
several lives,” 

“But, Mildred darling,” said the gentle voice of Lady 
Peaslake, “‘ we know that it is not so.” 

“Ob, I didn’t mean that, mamma. I only said it was a 
beautiful idea,” 

“But not a true one, darling.” 

“Ne.” 

Their voices had sunk into that respectful monotone which is 
always considered suitable when the soul is under discussion. 
They all looked awkward and ill at ease. Sir Edwin played tunes 
on his waistcoat buttons, and Harold blew into the bowl of his 
pipe. Mildred, a little confused at her temerity, passed on to the 
terrible sack of Acragas by the Romans. Whereat their faces 
relaxed, and they regained their accustomed spirits. 

“But what are dates?” said Mildred. “What are facts, or 
even names of persons? They carry one a very little way. In 
a place like this one must simply feel.” 
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“ Rather,” said Harold, trying to fix his attention. 

“You must throw yourself into a past age if you want to 
appreciate it thoroughly. To-day you must imagine you are a 
Greek,” 

“ Really, Mildred,” said Sir Edwin, “ you’re almost too fancifal.” 

“No, father, I’m not. Harold understands. He must forget 
all these modern horrors of railways and Cook’s tours, and think 
that he’s living over two thousand years ago, among palaces and 
temples. He must think and feel and act like a Greek. It’s the 
only way. He must—well, he must be a Greek.” 

“The sea! the sea!” interrupted Harold. “ How absolutely 
ripping! I swear I'll put in a bathe!” 

“Oh, you incorrigible boy!” said Mildred, joining in the laugh 
at the failure of her own scheme. “Show me the sea, then.” 

They were still far away from it, for they had hardly crossed 
the watershed of the island. It was the country of the mines, 
barren and immense, absolutely destitute of grass or trees, 
producing nothing but cakes of sallow sulphur, which were 
stacked on the platform of every wayside station. Human beings 
were scanty, and they were stunted and dry, mere withered 
vestiges of men. And far below at the bottom of the yellow 
waste was the moving living sea, which embraced Sicily when 
she was green and delicate and young, and embraces her now, 
when she is brown and withered and dying. 

“T see something more interesting than the sea,” said Mildred. 
“T see Girgenti.” 

She pointed to a little ridge of brown hill far beneath them, on 
the summit of which a few grey buildings were huddled together. 

“Oh, what a dreadful place!” cried poor Lady Peaslake. 
“‘ How uncomfortable we are going to be.” 

“Oh dearest mother, it’s only for one night. What area few 
drawbacks, when we are going to see temples! Temples, Greek 
temples! Doesn’t the word make you thrill?” 

“Well, no dear, it doesn’t. I should have thought the Pesto 
ones would have been enough. These can’t be very different.” 

“T consider you are a recreant party,” said Mildred in a 
sprightly voice. “ First it’s Harold, now it’s you. I’m the only 
worthy one among you. To-day I mean to be a Greek. What 
hotel do we go to?” 

Lady Peaslake produced her note-book and said “Grand 
Hotel des Temples. Recommended by Mr. Dimbleby. Ask for a 
back room, as those have the view.” 

But at the Girgenti railway station, the man from the Temples 
told them that his hotel was full, and Mildred, catching sight of 
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the modest omnibus of the “ Albergo Empedocle,” suggested that 
they should go there, because it sounded so typical. 

“ You remember what the doctrine of Empedocles was, Harold?” 

The wretched Harold had forgotten. 

Sir Edwin was meanwhile being gently urged into the 
omnibus by the man from the “ Empedocle.” 

“We know nothing about it, absolutely nothing. Are you— 
have you clean beds ?” 

The man from the “ Empedocle” raised his eyes and hands to 
Heaven, so ecstatic was his remembrance of the purity of the 
blankets, the spotlessness of the sheets. At last words came, and 
he said, “ The beds of the Empedocle! They are celestial. One 
spends one night there, and one remembers it for ever!” 


Cuapter II. 


Sin Epwin and Lady Peaslake were sitting in the temple of Juno 
Lacinia and leaning back on a Doric column—which is a form of 
architecture neither comfortable as a cushion nor adequate as 
a parasol. They were as cross as it was possible for good- 
tempered people to be. Their lunch at the dirty hotel had 
disagreed with them, and the wine that was included with it had 
made them heavy. The drive to the temples had joggled them 
up and one of the horses had fallen down. They had been 
worried to buy flowers, figs, shells, sulphur crystals, and new-laid 
antiquities, they had been pestered by the beggars and bitten by 
the fleas. Had they been Sicilian born they would have known 
what was the matter, and lying down on the grass, on the flowers, 
on the road, on the temple steps—on anything, would have sunk 
at once into that marvellous mid-day sleep which is fed by light 
and warmth and air. But being northern born they did not 
know—nor could they have slept if they had. 

“Where on earth are Harold and Mildred?” asked Lady 
Peaslake. She did not want to know, but she was restless with 
fatigue. 

“T can’t think why we couldn’t all keep together,” said Sir 
Edwin. ,; 

“You see, papa,” said Lilian, “ Mildred wants to see the 
temples that have tumbled down as well as these, and Harold is 
taking her.” 

“ He’s a poor guide,” said Sir Edwin. “ Really, Lilian, I begin 
to think that Harold is rather stupid. Of course I’m very fond 
of him, he’s a thoroughly nice fellow, honest as the day, and he’s 
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good-looking and well made—I value all that extremely—but 
after all brains are something. He is so slow—so lamentably 
slow—at catching one’s meaning.” 

“ But, father dear,” replied Lilian, who was devoted to Harold, 
“ he’s tired.” 

“Tam tired, too, but I can keep my wits about me. He seems 
in a dream ; when the horse fell he never attempted to get down 
and sit on its head. It might have kicked us to pieces. He's as 
helpless as a baby with beggars. He’s too idle to walk properly ; 
three times he trod on my toes, and he fell up the temple steps 
and broke your camera. He’s blind, he’s deaf—I may say he’s 
dumb, too. Now this is pure stupidity, and I believe that 
stupidity can be cured just like anything else, if you make the 
effort.” 

Lilian continued the defence, and repeated that he had hardly 
slept for three nights. 

“ Ridiculous. Why can’t he sleep? It’s stupidity again. An 
effort is needed—that is all. He can cure it if he chooses.” 

** He does know how to cure it,” said Lilian, “but you thought 
—and so did he—that——” 

She produced an explosion of ill-temper in her father, which 
was quite unprecedented. 

“T’m very much annoyed with him. He has no right to 
play tricks with his brain. And what’s more I am annoyed with 
Mildred, too.” 

“ Oh, father!” 

“She encourages him in his silliness—makes him think he’s 
clever. I’m extremely annoyed, and I shall speak to them both, 
as soon as I get. the opportunity.” 

Lilian was surprised and pained. Her father had never blamed 
anyone so strengly before. She did not know—indeed, he did 
not know himself—that neither the indigestion nor the heat, nor 
the beggars, nor the fleas were the real cause of his irritation. 
He was annoyed because he failed to understand. 

Mildred he could pardon ; she had merely been indiscreet, and 
as she had gone in for being clever when quite a child, such 
things were to be expected from her. Besides, he shrewdly 
guessed that, although she might sometimes indulge in fancies, 
yet when it came to action she could be trusted to behave in a 
thoroughly conventional manner. Thank heaven! she was seldom 
guilty of confusing books with life. 

But Harold did not escape so easily, for Sir Edwin absolutely 
failed to understand him, for the first time. Hitherto he had 
believed that he understood him perfectly. Harold’s character 
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was so simple; it consisted of little more than two things, the 
power to love and the desire for truth, and Sir Edwin, like many 
a wiser thinker, concluded that what was not complicated could 
not be mysterious. Similarly, because Harold’s intellect did not 
devote itself to the acquisition of facts or to the elaboration of 
emotions, he had concluded that he was stupid. But now, just 
because he could send himself to sleep by an unexplained device, 
he spied a mystery in him, and was aggrieved. 

He was right. There was a mystery, and a great one. Yet 
it was trivial and unimportant in comparison with the power to 
love and the desire for truth—things which he saw daily, and, 
because he had seen daily, ignored. 

His meditations took shape, and he flung this challenge at the 
unknown: “T’ll have no queerness in a son-in-law!” He was 
sitting in a Doric temple with a sea of gold and purple flowers 
tossing over its ruins, and his eyes looked out to the moving, 
living sea of blue. But his ears caught neither the echo of the 
past nor the cry of the present, for he was suddenly paralysed 
with the fear that after all he had not done so well for his 
daughter as he hoped. 

Meanwhile, Mildred, at the other end of the line of temples, 
was concentrated on the echoes of the past. Harold was even 
more inattentive to them than usual. He was very sleepy, and 
would only say that the flowers were rather jolly and that the 
sea looked in prime condition if only one could try it. To the 
magnificence and pathos of the ruined temple of Zeus he was 
quite dead. He only valued it as a chair. 

“ Suppose you go back and rest in the carriage ? ” said Mildred, 
with a shade of irritation in her voice. 

He shook his head and sat yawning at the sea, thinking how 
wonderfully the water would fizz up over his body and how 
marvellously cold would be the pale blue pools among the rocks. 
Mildred endeavoured to recall him to higher pleasures by reading 
out of her “ Baedeker.” 

She turned round to explain something and he was gone. 

At first she thought it was a mild practical joke, such as they 
did not disdain to play on each other; then that he had changed 
his mind and gone back to the carriage. But the custodian at 
the gate said that no one had gone out, and she returned to 
search the ruins. 

The temple of Zeus—the third greatest temple of the Greek 
world—has been overthrown by an earthquake, and now resembles 
& ruined mountain rather than a ruined building. There is a 
well-made path, which makes a circuit over the mass, and is 
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amply sufficient for all rational tourists. Those who wish to seo 
more have to go mountaineering over gigantic columns and 
pilasters, and squeeze their way through passes of cut stone. 

Harold was not on the path, and Mildred was naturally 
annoyed. Few things are more vexatious for a young lady than 
to go out with an escort and return without. It argues remiss- 
ness on her own part quite as much as on that of her swain. 

Having told the custodian to stop Harold if he tried to come 
out, she began a systematic hunt. She saw an enormous block 
of stone from which she would get a good view of the chaos, and 
wading through the gold and purple flowers that separated her 
from it, scrambled up. 

On its further side were two fallen columns, lying close 
together, and the space that separated them had been silted up 
and was covered with flowers. On it, as on a bed, Jay Harold, 
fast asleep, his cheek pressed against the hot stone of one of the 
columns, and his breath swaying a little blue iris that had rooted 
in one of its cracks. 

The indignant Mildred was about to wake him, but seeing the 
dark line that still showed beneath his eyes, stayed her voice. 
Besides, he looked so picturesque, and she herself, sitting on the 
stone watching him, must look picturesque, too. She knew that 
there was no one to look at her, but from her mind the idea of 
a spectator was never absent for a moment. It was the price she 
had paid for becoming cultivated. 

Sleep has little in common with death, to which men have 
compared it. Harold’s limbs lay in utter relaxation, but he was 
tingling with life, glorying in the bounty of the earth and the 
warmth of the sun, and the little blue flower bent and fluttered 
like a tree in a gale. The light beat upon his eyelids and the 
grass leaves tickled his hair, but he slept on, and the lines faded 
out of his face as he grasped the greatest gift that the animal 
life can offer. And Mildred watched him, thinking what a 
picture might be made of the scene. 

Then her meditation changed. ‘What a wonderful thing 
is sleep! How I would like to know what is passing through his 
brain as he lies there. He looks so peaceful and happy. Poor 
boy! when he is awake he often looks worried. I think it is 
because he can’t follow the conversation, though I try to make 
it simple, don’t I? Yet some things he sees quite quickly. 
And I’m sure he has lots of imagination, if only he would let it 
come out. At all events I love him very much, and I believe 
I shall love him more, for it seems to me that there will be more 
in him than I expected,” 
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She suddenly remembered his “‘ dodge” for going to sleep, and 
her interest and her agitation increased. 

“Perhaps, even now, he imagines himself to be someone else. 
What a marvellous idea! What will he say if he wakes? 
How mysterious everything is if only one could realise it. 
Harold, of all people, who seemed so ordinary—though, of course, 
Ilove him. But I am going to love him more,” 

She longed to reach him in his sleep, to guide the course of 
his dreams, to tell him that she approved of him and loved him. 
She had read of such a thing. In accordance with the advice of 
the modern spiritualistic novel she pressed her hands on her 
temples and made a mental effort. At the end of five minutes 
she had a slight headache and had effected nothing. He had not 
moved, he had not even sighed in his sleep, and the little blue 
flower still bent and fluttered, bent and fluttered in the regular 
onslaught of his breath. 

The awakening, when it did come, found her thoughts unpre- 
pared. They had wandered to earthly things, as thoughts will 
do at times. At the supreme moment, she was wondering 
whether her stockings would last till she got back to England. 
And Harold, all unobserved, had woken up, and the little blue 
flower had quivered and was still. He had woken up because he 
was no longer tired, woken up to find himself in the midst of 
beautiful flowers, beautiful columns, beautiful sunshine, with 
Mildred, whom he loved, sitting by him. Life at that moment 
was too delicious for him to speak. 

Mildred saw all the romance melting away: he looked so 
natural and so happy: there was nothing mysterious about him 
after all. She waited for him to speak. 

Ten minutes passed, and still he had not spoken: His eyes 
were fixed steadily upon her, and she became nervous and 
uncomfortable. Why would he not speak? She determined to 
break the silence herself, and at last, in a tremulous voice, called 
him by his name. 

The result was overwhelming, for his answer surpassed all that 
her wildest flights of fancy had imagined, and fulfilled beyond all 
dreaming her cravings for the unimagined and the unseen. 

He said, “I’ve lived here before.” 

Mildred was choking. She could not reply. 

He was quite calm. “I always knew it,” he said, “ but it was too 
far down in me. Now that I’ve slept here it is at the top. I’ve 
lived here before.” 

“Oh, Harold!” she gasped, 

“Mildred!” he cried, in sudden agitation, “are you going to 
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believe it—that I have lived before—lived such a wonderful life— 
I can’t remember it yet—lived it here? It’s no good answering 
to please me.” 

Mildred did not hesitate a moment. She was carried away by 
the magnificence of the idea, the glory of the scene and the earnest 
beauty of his eyes, and in an ecstasy of rapture she cried, “I do 
believe,” 

“Yes,” said Harold, “ youdo. If you hadn’t believed now you 
never would have. I wonder what would have happened to me.” 

“More, more!” cried Mildred, who was beginning to find her 
words. ‘ How could you smile! how could you be so calm! O 
marvellous idea! that your soul has lived before! I should run 
about, shriek, sing. Marvellous! overwhelming! How can you 
be so calm! The mystery! and the poetry, oh, the poetry! 
How can you support it? Oh, speak again!” 

“T don’t see any poetry,” said Harold. “It just has happened, 
that’s all. I lived here before.” 

“You area Greek! You have been a Greek! Oh, why do you 
not die when you remember it.” 

“Why should 1? I might have died if you hadn’t believed 
me. It’s nothing to remember.” 

“ Aren’t you shattered, exhausted ?” 

“No: I’m awfully fit. I know that you must have believed 
me now or never. Remembering has made me so strong. I see 
myself to the bottom now.” 

“Marvellous! marvellous!” she repeated. 

He leapt up on to the stone beside her. ‘ You've believed me. 
That’s the only thing that’s marvellous. The rest’s nothing.” 
He flung his arms round her, and embraced her—an embrace very 
different from the decorous peck by which he had marked the 
commencement of their engagement. Mildred, clinging to him, 
murmured “I do believe you,” and they gazed without flinching 
into each other’s eyes. 

Harold broke the silence, saying, “How very happy life is 
going to be.” 

But Mildred was still wrapped in the glamour of the past. 
“More! more!” she cried, “tell me more! What was the city 
like—and the people in it? Who were you?” 

“T don’t remember yet—and it doesn’t matter.” 

“ Harold, keep nothing from me! I will not breathe a word. 
I will be silent as the grave.” 

“Tshall keep nothing. As soon as I remember things, I will 
tell them. And why should you tell no one? There's nothing 
wrong.” 
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“They would not believe.” 

“T shouldn’t mind. I only minded about you.” 

“ Still—I think it is best a secret. Will you agree?” 

“Yes—for you may be right. It’s nothing to do with the 
others. And it wouldn’t interest them.” 

“ And think—think hard who you were.” 

“T do just remember this—that I was a lot greater then than I 
am now. I’m greater now than I was this morning, I think—but 
then!” 

“TI knew it! I know it from the first! I have known it 
always. You have beena king—aking! You ruled here when 
Greece was free!” 

“Oh! I don’t mean that—at least I don’t remember it. And 
was I a Greek ?” 

“A Greek!” she stammered indignantly. “Of course you 
were a Greek, a Greek of Acragas.” 

“Oh, I daresay I was. Anyhow it doesn’t matter. To be 
believed! Just fancy! you’ve believed me. You needn’t have, 
but you did. How happy life is!” 

He was in an ecstacy of happiness in which all time except the 
present had passed away. But Mildred had a tiny thrill of 
disappointment. She reverenced the past as well. 

“What do you mean then, Harold, when you say you were 
greater?” 


“T mean I was better, I saw better, heard better, thought 
better.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Mildred fingering her watch. Harold, in his 
most prosaic manner, said they must not keep the carriage 
waiting, and they regained the path. 

The tide of rapture had begun to ebb away from Mildred. His 
generalities bored her. She longed for detail, vivid detail, that 
should make the dead past live. It was of no interest to her that 
he had once been greater. 

“Don’t you remember the temples ?” 

“ No,” 

“ Nor the people ?” 

* Not yet.” 

“Don’t you at all recollect what century you lived in?” 

“How on earth am I to know! ” he laughed. 

Mildred was silent. She had hoped he would have said the 
fifth s.o.—the period in which she was given to understand that 
the Greek race was at its prime. He could tell her nothing; he 
did not even seem interested, but began talking about cg: 
Popham’s present. 
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At iast she thought of a question he might be able to ahswer. 
“Did you also love better?” she asked in a low voice. 

“T loved very differently.” He was holding back the brambles 
to prevent them from tearing her dress as he spoke. One of the 
thorns scratched him on the hand. “ Yes, I loved better too,” he 
continued, watching the little drops of blood swell out. 

“What do you mean? ‘Tell me more.” 

“T keep saying I don’t know any more. It is fine to remember 
that you’ve been better than you are. You know, Mildred, I’m 
much more worth you than I’ve ever been before. I do believe I 
am fairly great.” 

“Oh!” said Mildred, who was getting bored. 

They had reached the temple of Concord, and he retrieved his 
tactlessness by saying, “ After all I’m too happy to go back yet. 
I love you too much. Let’s rest again.” 

They sat down on the temple steps, and at the end of ten 
minutes Mildred had forgotten all her little disappointments, and 
only remembered this mysterious sleep, and his marvellous 
awakening. Then, at the very height of her content, she felt, 
deep down within her, the growth of a new wonder. 

“Harold, how is it you can remember ? ” 

“The lid can’t have been put on tight last time I was sent out.” 

“ And that,” she murmured, “ might happen to anyone.” 

“T should think it has—to lots. They only want reminding.” 

“Tt might happen to me.” 

“Yes.” 

“T too,” she said slowly, “have often not been able to sleep. 
Oh, Harold, is it possible ?” 

“What?” 

“That I have lived before.” 

“ Of course it is.” 

“Oh, Harold, I too may remember.” 

“T hope you will. It’s wonderful to remember a life better 
than this one. I can’t explain how happy it makes you: there’s 
no need to try or to worry. It'll come if it is coming.” 

“Oh, Harold! Iam remembering!” 

He grasped her hands crying, “ Remember only what is good. 
Remember that you were greater than you are now! I would 
give my life to help you.” 

“You have helped me,” she cried, quivering with excitement. 
“ All fits together. I remember all. It is not the first time I 
have known you. We have met before. Oh, how often have I 
dimly felt it. I felt it when I watched you sleeping—but then I 
didn’t understand. Our love isnot new. Here in this very place 
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when there was a great city full of gorgeous palaces and snow- 
white marble temples, full of poets and music, full of marvellous 
pictures, full of sculptures of which we can hardly dream, full of 
noble men and noble thoughts, bounded by the sapphire sea, 
covered by the azure sky, here in the wonderful youth of Greece 
did I speak to you and know you and love you. We walked 
through the marble streets, we led solemn sacrifices, I armed you 
for the battle, I welcomed you from the victory. The centuries 
have parted us, but not for ever. Harold, I too have lived at 
Acragas!”’ 

Round the corner swept the Peaslakes’ carriage, full of excited 
occupants. He had only time to whisper in her ear, “No 
Mildred darling, you have not.” 


Carter III. 


THERE was a dirty little sitting room in the Albergo Empedocle, 
and Mildred was sitting there after dinner waiting for her father. 
He had met some friends at the temples, and he and she had 
agreed to pay them a visit. It was a cold night, and the room 
smelt of mustiness and lamp oil. The only other occupant was a 
stiff-backed lady who had found a three-year-old number of Home 
Chat. Lady Peaslake, Lilian, and Harold were all with Sir 
Edwin, hunting for the key of his Gladstone bag. Till it was 
found he could not go out with her, for all his clean collars were 
inside. 

Mildred was thoroughly miserable. After long torture she 
had confessed to herself that she was self-deceived. She had 
never lived in Acragas. She remembered nothing. All her 
glowing description was pure imagination, the result of senti- 
mental excitement. For instance she had spoken of “ snow-white 
marble temples.” That was nonsense, sheer nonsense. She had 
seen the remains of those temples, and they were built of porous 
stone, not marble. And she remembered now that the Sicilian 
Greeks always covered their temples with coloured stucco. At 
first she had tried to thrust such objections away and to believe 
that she had found a truth to which archwology must yield. But 
what pictures or music did she remember? When had she 
buckled on Harold’s armour, and what was it like? Was it 
probable that they had led a sacrifice together? The visions, 
always misty, faded away. She had never lived in Acragas. 

But that was only the beginning of her mortification. Harold 
had proved her wrong. He had seen that she was a shifty, 
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shallow hypocrite. She had not dared to be alone with him since 
her exposure, She had never looked at him and had hardly 
spoken, He seemed cheerful, but what was he thinking? He 
would never forgive her. 

Had she only realised that it is only hypocrites who cannot 
forgive hypocrisy, whereas those who search for truth are too 
conscious of the maze to be hard on others—then the bitter flow 
of her thoughts might have been stopped and the catastrophe 
averted. But it was not conceivable to her that she should 
forgive—or that she should accept forgiveness, for to her forgive- 
ness meant a triumph of one person over another. 

So she went still further towards sorrow. She felt that Harold 
had scored off her, and she determined to make the score as little 
as she could. Was he really as sincere as he had seemed? 
Sincere he might be, but he might be self-deceived even as she 
was. That would explain all. He too had been moved by the 
beauty of the scene, by its wonderful associations. Worn out he 
had fallen asleep, and, conscious perhaps that she was in a 
foolish sympathetic state, had indulged in a fit of imagination on 
awaking. She had fallen in with it, and they had encouraged 
each other to fresh deeds of folly. All was clear. And how was 
she to hide it from her father ? 

Each time she re-stated the question it took a more odious 
form. Even though she believed Harold had been as foolish as 
herself, she was still humiliated before him, for her folly had been 
revealed, and his had not. The last and worst thought pressed 
itself upon her. Was he really as simple as he seemed? Had 
he not been trying to deceive her? He had been so careful in 
speaking of his old life: would only say that he had been 
“greater,” “better”—never gave one single detail by which 
archeology might prove him wrong. It was very clever of him, 
He had never lost his head once. Jealous of her superior 
acquirements, he had determined to put her to ridicule. He had 
laid a cunning bait and she had swallowed it. How cleverly he 
had lured her on to make the effort of recollection! How 
patiently he had heard her rapturous speech, in order that he 
wight prove her silly to the core! How diabolically worded was 
his retort—“ No, Mildred darling, you have not lived at Acragas.” 
It implied, “I will be kind to you and treat you well when you are 
my wife, but recollect that you are silly, emotional, hypocritical : 
that your pretensions to superiority are gone for ever; that I 
have proved you inferior to me, even as all women are inferior to 
all men. Dear Mildred, you are a fool!” 

“Intolerable! intolerable!” she gasped to herself, “if only I 
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could expose him! I never dreamt it of him! I was never on 
my guard!” 

Harold came quickly into the room, and she was at once upon 
the defensive. He told her that her father was ready and she 
got up to go, her ears aching in expectation of some taunt. It 
came—a very subtle one. She heard him say, “ Kiss me before 
you go,” and felt his hands grasp her elbows. 

“No!” she said, shrinking from his touch, and frowning 
towards the stiff-backed lady, who sat a little stiffer. 

“You'll have to,” was his reply, and catching hold of her—he 
was very strong—he lifted her right above his head, and broke 
the feathers in her hat against the ceiling. He never completed 
his embrace, for she shrieked aloud, inarticulate with passion, and 
the voice of Sir Edwin was heard saying ‘“ Come, come, Harold, 
my boy,-—come, come! ” 

He set her down, and white with rage she hissed at him, “I 
never thought I should live to find you both charlatan and cad,” 
and left the room, 

Had she stayed, she would have been gratified at the prompt 
effect of her rebuke. Harold stood where she left him, dumb 
with misery, and then, without further warning, began to cry. 
He cried without shame or restraint, not even turning his head 
or covering his face with his hands, but letting the tears run 
down his cheeks till they caught in his moustache, or dropped on 
to the floor. Sir Edwin, not unmoved, stood before him for a 
moment, stammering as he tried to think of something that 
should both rebuke and console. 

But the world has forgotten what to say to men of twenty-four 
who cry. Sir Edwin followed his daughter, giving a despairing 
look at Lady Peaslake and Lilian as he departed. 

Lady Peaslake took up the line of behaving as if nothing had 
happened, and began talking in a high voice about the events of 
the day. Harold did not attempt to leave the room, but still 
stood near the table, sobbing and gulping for breath. 

Lilian, moved by a more human impulse, tremulously asked 
him why he cried, and at this point the stiff-backed lady, who had 
sat through everything, gathered up her skirts as if she had seen 
a beetle, and slipped from the room. 

“T cry because I’m unhappy: because Mildred’s angry with me.” 

“Er—er,” said Lady Peaslake, “I’m sure that it would be 
Mildred’s wish that you should stop.” 

“T thought at dinner,” he gasped, “ that she was not pleased. 
Why? Why? Nothing had happened. Nothing but happiness, 
I mean, The best way, I thought, of showing I love her is to 
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kiss her, and that will make her understand again. You know, 
she understood everything.” 

“Oh yes,” said Lady Peaslake. “Look,” she added to divert 
him, “ how do you like my new embroidery ?” 

“It’s hideous—perfectly hideous!” was his vigorous reply. 

“Well, here is a particular gentleman!” said good-natured 
Lady Peaslake. “ Why, it’s Liberty!” 

“Frightful,” said Harold. He had stopped crying. His face 
was all twisted with pain, but such a form of expressing emotion 
is fairly suitable for men, and Lady Peaslake felt easier. 

But he returned to Mildred. ‘She called me a cad and a 
charlatan.” 

“Oh, never mind!” said Lilian. 

“IT may beacad. I never did quite see what a cad is, and no 
one ever quite explained tome. Butacharlatan! Why did she 
call me a charlatan? I can’t quite see what I’ve done.” 

He began to walk up and down the littleroom. Lady Peaslake 
gently suggested a stroll, but he took no notice and kept 
murmuring “ Charlatan.” 

“Why are pictures like this allowed!” he suddenly cried. He 
had stopped in front of a coloured print in which the martyrdom 
of St. Agatha was depicted with all the fervour that incompetence 
could command. 

“It’s only a saint,” said Lady Peaslake, placidly raising her 
head. 

“ How disgusting—and how ugly!” 

“Yes, very. It’s Roman Catholic.” 

He turned away shuddering, and began his everlasting question 
—‘ Why did she call me a charlatan ?” 

Lady Peaslake felt compelled to say— You see, Harold, you 
annoyed her, and when people are annoyed they will eay anything. 
I know it by myself.” 

“But a charlatan! I know for certain that she understands 
me. Only this afternoon I told her——” 

“Oh, yes,” said Lady Peaslake. 

“Told her that I had lived before—lived here over two’ 
thousand years ago, she thinks.” 

“Harold! my dear Harold! what nonsense are you talking?” 
Lady Peaslake had risen from her chair. 

“Over two thousand years ago, when the place had another 
name.” 

“Good heavens; he is mad!” 

“Mildred didn’t think so. It’s she who matters, Lilian, do 
you believe me?” 
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‘“‘ No,” faltered Lilian, edging towards the door. 

He smiled, rather contemptuously. 

“Now, Harold,” said Lady Peaslake, “go and lie down, there’s 
a good boy. You want rest. Mildred will call you charlatan 
with reason if you say such silly, such wicked things—good 
gracious me! He’s fainting! Lilian! water from the dining- 
room! Oh, what has happened? We were all so happy this 
morning.” 

The stiff-backed lady re-entered the room, accompanied by a 
thin little man with a black beard. 

“ Are you a doctor?” cried Lady Peaslake. 

He was not, but he helped them to lay Harold on the sofa. 
He had not really fainted, for he was talking continually. 

“ You might have killed me,” he said to Lady Peaslake, “ you 
have said such an awful thing. You mean she thinks I never 
lived before. I know you’re wrong, but it nearly kills me if you 
even say it. I have lived before—such a wonderful life. You 
will hear—Mildred will say it again. She won't like talking 
about it, but she'll say it if I want her to. That will save me 
from—from—from being a charlatan. Where is Mildred?” 

“ Hush!” said the little man. 

“T have lived before—I have lived before, haven’t 1? Do you 
believe me?” 

“Yes,” said the little man. 

“You lie,” said Harold. “ Now I’ve only to see people and I 
can tell. Where is Mildred?” 

“ You must come to bed.” 

“T don’t speak or move till she comes.” 

So he lay silent and motionless on the sofa, while they stood 
around him whispering. 

Mildred returned in a very different mood. A few questions 
from her father, followed by a few grave words of rebuke, had 
brought her to a sober mind. She was terribly in fault; she had 
nourished Harold’s insanity first by encouraging it, then by 
rebuffing it. Sir Edwin severely blamed her disordered imagina- 
tion, and bade her curb it; its effects might be disastrous, and 
he told her plainly that unless Harold entirely regained his 
normal condition he would not permit the marriage to take place. 
She acknowledged her fault, and returned determined to repair 
it; she was full of pity and contrition, but at the same time she 
was very matter-of-fact. 

He heard them return and rushed to meet her, and she rushed 
to meet him. They met in the long passage, where it was too 
dark to see each other’s faces, 
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“Harold,” she said hurriedly, “I said two dreadful words to 
you. Will you forgive me?” 

She tried to touch him, but he pushed her off with his arm, 
and said—‘ Come to the light.” 

The landlord appeared with a lamp. Harold took it and held 
it up to Mildred’s face. 

“ Don’t!” she said feebly. 

“ Harold!” called Lady Peaslake. “Come back!” 

“ Look at me!” said Harold. 

* Don’t!” said Mildred and shut her eyes. 

“Open your eyes!” 

She opened them, and saw his. Then she screamed and called 
out to her father—‘Take him away! I’m frightened. He's 
mad! He's mad!” 

Harold said quite calmly, “ This is the end.” 

“Yes,” said Sir Edwin, nervously taking the lamp, “ now it’s 
bed-time.” 

“ Tf you think I’m mad,” said Harold, “I am mad. That’s all 
it means.” 

“Go to bed, Harold, to please me.” 

“Six people say I’m mad. Is there no one, no one, no one who 
understands?” He stumbled up the passage as if he were blind, 
and they heard him calling “ Tommy.” 

In the sitting-room he caught his foot in the carpet and fell. 
When they picked him up, he was murmuring—“ Harold can’t 
stand up against six. What is Harold? Harold. Harold. 
Harold. Who is Harold?” 

“Stop him!” cried the little man. “That’s bad! He mustn’t 
do that.” 

They shook him and tried to overtalk him, but he still went on. 
“ Whatis Harold? Six letters. H.A.R.O.L.D. Harold. Harold. 
Harold.” 

“He’s fainted again!” cried Lady Peaslake. “Oh, what has 
happened ?” 

“It’s a sunstroke,” said Sir Edwin. “He caught it through 
sleeping in the sun this afternoon. ‘Mildred has told me all 
about it.” 

They took him up and carried him to his room. 

As they were undressing him, he revived, and began to talk in 
a curious, thick voice. 

“T was the last to go off the sofa, wasn’t 1? I counted five go 
—the wisest first—and I counted ten kinds of wine for certain 
before I slipped. Your conjurers are poor—but I liked the looks 
of the flute-girl.” 
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“Go away, dears,” said Lady Peaslake. “It’s no good our 
stopping.” 

“ Yes, I liked the flute-girl; is the porter I gave you last week 
a success ?” 

“Yes,” said the little man, whose cue it was always to 
agree. 

“Well, he’d better help carry me home, I don’t want to walk. 
Nothing elaborate, you know. Just four porters for the litter, 
and half a dozen to carry the lights. That won’t put you out.” 

“T’m afraid you must stop here for the night.” 

“Very well, if you can’t send me back. Oh, the wine! the 
wine! I have got a head.” 

“ What is he saying ?” asked Mildred through the door. 

“Ts that the flute-girl ?” said Harold raising an interested eye. 

Sir Edwin laid hold of him, but he was quite passive, and did 
not attempt to move. He allowed himself to be undressed, but 
did not assist them, and when his pyjamas were handed to him, 
he laughed feebly and asked what they were for. 

“T want to look out of the window.” They took him to it, 
hoping that the fresh air would recall his wits, and held him 
tight in case he tried to leap out. There was no moon, and the 
expanse of trees and fields was dark and indistinguishable. 

“There are no lights moving in the streets,” said Harold. 
“Tt must be very late. I forgot the windows were so high. 
How odd that there are no lights in the streets!” 

“Yes, you're too late,” said the little man. ‘ You won’t mind 
sleeping here. It’s too far to go back.” 

“Too far—too far to go back,” he murmured. “I am so 
sleepy, in this room I could sleep for ever. Too far—too far— 
oh, the wine!” 

They put him into the bed, and he went off at once, and his 
breathing was calm and very regular. 

“A sunstroke,’ whispered Sir Edwin. ‘Perhaps a good 
night’s rest—I shall sit up.” 

But next morning Harold had forgotten how to put on his 
clothes, and when he tried to speak he could not pronounce his 
words, 


Cuapter IY, 


Tuey had a terrible scene with him at the Girgenti railway station 
next morning when the train came in. However they got him on 
to it at last, and by the evening he was back at Palermo and had 
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seen the English doctor. He was sent back to England with a 
keeper, by sea, while the Peaslakes returned by Naples, as soon as 
Mildred’s health permitted. 

Long before Harold reached the asylum his speech had become 
absolutely unintelligible: indeed by the time he arrived at it, he 
hardly ever uttered a sound of any kind. His case attracted some 
attention, and some experiments were made, which proved that 
he was not unfamiliar with Greek dress, and had some knowledge 
of the alphabet. 

But he was quite blank when spoken to, either in ancient or 
modern Greek, and when he was given a Greek book, he did not 
know what to do with it, and began tearing out the pages. 

On these grounds the doctors have concluded that Harold 
merely thinks he is a Greek, and that it is his mania to behave as 
he supposes that a Greek behaved, relying on such elementary 
knowledge as he acquired at school. 

But I firmly believe that he has been a Greek—nay, that he is 
a Greek, drawn by recollection back into his previous life. He 
cannot understand our speech because we have lost his pronuncia- 
tion. And if I could look at the matter dispassionately—which I 
cannot—I should only rejoice at what has happened. For the 
greater has replaced the less, and he is living the life he knew to 
be greater than the life he lived with us. And I also believe, that 
if things had happened otherwise, he might be living that greater 
life among us, instead of among friends of two thousand years ago, 
whose names we have never heard. That is why I shall never 
forgive Mildred Peaslake as long as I live. 

Most certainly he is not unhappy. His own thoughts are sweet 
to him, and he looks out of the window hour after hour and sees 
things in the sky and sea that we have forgotten. But of his 
fellow-men he seems utterly unconscious. He never speaks to us, 
nor hears us when we speak. He does not know that we exist. 

So at least I thought till my last visit. I am the only one who 
still goes to see him: the others have given it up. Last time, 
when I entered the room, he got up and kissed me on the cheek. 
I think he knows that I understand him and love him: at all events 
it comforts me to think so. 


E. M. Forster. 
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Che Evolution of a Conscience. 


I, 


Unver a spotted veil or a pink lamp-shade Eleanor Blackstone 
was twenty-five, 

With the hundred a year which her father had left her, she 
was able to pay for a bedroom, dainty, though small, in the home 
of a well-to-do married friend, take her meals at the family table, 
buy three new dresses, simple but well-fitting, a year, and pay 
bus-fares. 

With the three hundred a year which she earned by writing 
stories and doing illustrations for the weekly papers and monthly 
magazines, she paid to her friend the rental of a private sitting- 
room, which she converted into a study, bought four or five other 
new gowns yearly, including an occasional bargain at the 
quarterly sales of Paris models, purchased three Parisian hats 
and several other accessories of the smart twentieth century 
woman, drove in » hansom to the theatre, and had always a 
balance of fifty pounds in the bank. 

Had Miss Blackstone worked hard and arduously and early and 
late at her profession, she could have made it worth six hundred 
instead of three hundred a year, for she was really clever, her 
stories and sketches were always in demand, and she had got 
to the point where she received “ orders” from editors instead of 
being obliged to send out her work “on approval.” But Miss 
Blackstone had what she called a “conscience,” and she was a 
stickler for “ duty.” 

Miss Blackstone’s conscience was of the healthy, common-sense 
kind. As she had never abused it, there was no trace of either 
callousness or morbidness about it. In short, it was a conscience 
such as all morally and physically sound persons should possess, 
and Miss Blackstone was wholly justified in feeling, as she was 
frank enough to admit she did feel, that she could absolutely 
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depend upon it as a guide to duty—duty to others and duty to 
herself. 

It was on a morning following a day when she had worked 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four at her profession, and had 
thereby added an extra five pound note to her earthly treasures, 
that Miss Blackstone’s conscience told her that she had failed in 
her duty to herself, and therefore had sinned. On the previous 
evening she had halted from her sketching to take only a “ bite” 
instead of the dinner to which she was accustomed, and she had 
worked steadily up to 1.30 am. Then, tired and excited, sleep 
had visited her too late and too fitfully to do good, and in the 
morning as she sat before her dressing-table brushing her hair, 
the voice within her spoke, bidding her take note of the 
dulness of her eyes, the dark rings underneath them, the lines 
on her forehead, the drawn expression of her mouth, the wearied 
droop of her shoulders, the agedness of her whole appearance, 
and whispered— What shall it profit a woman, if, by over-work, 
she gain a five pound note and lose her bloom, and look her 
actual age?” 

Thereafter, in accordance with the dictates of her conscience, 
Miss Blackstone performed her duty to herself by strictly 
observing the rule vf an eight-hour working day, rising every 
morning refreshed and invigorated after nine hours’ sleep, and 
calmly content to live her life on four hundred a year. 

So it came to pass that the days and the nights and the weeks 
and the months went on, and then the years. Her eyes were 
bright, her colour brilliant, her figure of the sort that a properly- 
made corset and a well-cut gown creates, and as she brushed her 
hair every morning before the swinging-glass of her dressing- 
table, Miss Blackstone thanked God that she was not as other 
women—blonde women for instance, whose pale eyes, pale faces 
and paler hair contributed to early fading and a showing forth of 
all “the years that the locusts had eaten.” Miss Blackstone’s 
eyes were dark brown, her brow was crowned with hair of the 
same colour, her red lips parted over even white teeth, her neck 
was full, and the beginnings of her back, when she wore a low- 
cut bodice, showed no sign of that tell-tale indenture which the 
cynical aver first proclaims a woman’s receding youth, 

The study, where, during working hours, she plied her pen 
and pencil, and in other hours lolled in an easy chair with a book 
or a bit of embroidery, or received her friends for tea or evening 
calls, was not the typical den of the typical professional woman. 
Her desk, though convenient and roomy, was dainty and inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl; the couch was of the wide, low divan sort, 
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springy and luxurious, with a dozen cushions and an oriental 
cover; the walls were hung with pictures in white and gold 
frames; shelves and brackets were ornamented with statues of 
Greek goddesses and Roman gods; the fire-place was tiled in 
blue and white and from the movable dog-stove there glowed 
always on chill evenings a ruddy flame. 

There were book-cases, inlaid somewhat after the manner of 
the writing desk, and the shelves were filled with books of 
reference, books of poetry, books of history and books of the 
latest fiction. 

It was on the shelf devoted to books of fiction that Miss 
Blackstone kept the old-fashioned, leather-bound family Bible, 
with its quaint illustrations and its quainter mid-way purple- 
ornamented pages with the scroll-work headlines of “ Births,” 
“Deaths” and “ Marriages.” The story of how the Sacred 
Volume became relegated to the book-shelf whereon reposed only 
works of fiction, is interesting and instructive, in that it shows 
that Miss Blackstone was possessed of the saving grace and 
valuable—a sense of humour. 

One night, when she had for some years been living in the way 
of which her conscience approved, she stood before the blue and 
white tiled fire-place in the glow of the fire-light, arrayed in a 
frock of pink chiffon. During an interval between looking at the 
clock, as though she waited for a certain hour to bring the 
fulfilment of a certain desire, and pleasedly examining the gauzy 
ruffles of her silk-lined skirt, she threw her round, bare arms 
over her head, then, with them, encircled her face, then glancing 
into the mantel-mirror above the fire, fell back with a glad 
amazement. Her eyes lighted up, her lips parted in gay 
laughter. She leaned again to the mirror, caressingly, lovingly, 
and with her arms still encircling her face, exclaimed joyously— 

“T am twenty-five! Twenty-five!” 

There came the sound of the front knocker, the peal of a bell, 
the opening and closing of a door, a footstep on the bottom stair 
two floors below. From the fire to the desk rushed Miss Black- 
stone, and seizing a great Bible which lay open at the purple- 
topped page headed “ Births,” she pushed it hurriedly on to the 
third shelf of the book-case, far out of sight, behind a set of 
Thackeray’s works, crying— 

“There! Take your place along with the other fiction! Or 
no! Not along with it, but behind it, for you have not even the 
semblance and appearance of reality and truth, as has the rest! 
Liar! Liar! Myself—this face, these eyes, this neck, these 
arms, proclaim you false!” 
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And then Miss Blackstone laughed—laughed merrily. 

She stood by the desk, with the mingled light of the fire and 
that from the pink-shaded lamp playing upon her face. The 
whole effect of the room was that of a perfect, delicate blending 
with its occupant and her frock. The candles in the Sevres 
candle-sticks on the mante] burnt beneath pink silk, daintily 
ruffled over wire and mica frames. Over the white enamel poles 
that topped the window were drawn the pink brocaded draperies. 
A vase of pink carnations stood on the rosewood table, filling the 
place with fragrance that harmonised with the soft pink light. 

A white-capped maid stood in the study door, repeating a 
name. 

: “Show him up,” said Miss Blackstone. “I will receive him 
ere.” 


Il. 


THe man was an American, and he wooed Miss Blackstone after 
the American fashion, which the Englishwoman, far from resenting, 
confessed to herself was altogether delightful. They had first 
met at a literary gathering, and he had picked her out as the 
best-dressed and brightest-looking woman in the room. He had 
admired her work, and told her so. The next day he had sent 
her a book by James Lane Allen, begging that she would accept 
and read this work of his gifted countryman, and tell him what 
she thought of it. She wrote back prettily, and invited him to 
call. 

Thus had begun their acquaintanceship. It ripened into 
friendship, and then it had reached the sweetly dangerous 
Borderland. 

In the Borderland they lingered sixty days. His roses and. 
carnations bloomed upon her desk; his violets graced the inlaid 
table, daily filling the room with their perfume. He read aloud 
to her the books he loved; she marked for him the passages that 
pleased her. They lunched and dined and drove together, and 
visited the play. One night she dropped the roses she was 
wearing, and he picked them up and returned them to her— 
minus one. She knew the number was deficient, but he did not 
know she knew. She could not know that the stolen rose was 
placed in his tobacco-smelling pocket-book for safe keeping, nor 
could he know she kissed the other roses ere she slept, yet both 
knew they walked now in the Borderland, and felt that it was 
good. 

Then came the days when letters had no beginnings, when 
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full signing of names was neglected and initials took their places, 
when dates no longer topped the letter-page, but “ Monday, ten 
in the evening,” or “‘ Wednesday morning, eleven o'clock,” was 
the only guide to tell when notes were penned. 

Then good-nights were half whispered, half spoken aloud; 
eyes fell before inquiring eyes. He told her of his family; of his 
mother, dead, and of her grave in a little Wisconsin churchyard. 
He wore a ring which his mother had given him when a boy 
and he showed it to her. He told her of his boyhood, and his 
sisters and his brothers. He seemed to grow a boy again when 
he spoke of them. His face lighted up and wore a boyish expres- 
sion, Almost, but not quite, she leaned over to pat his head and 
stroke his hair and kiss his forehead, as though he were really a 

@boy; and then she laughed to herself, and wondered what he 
would think if she yielded to the temptation, and whether he 
would understand that it was merely the maternal instinct that 
could make her do it. 

What was it, by the way, she had read somewhere about this 
desire which a mature woman sometimes feels to “mother” a 
grown man? Ah, she remembered it: 


“Let a woman beware, or else rejoice, when towards the man who is near 
her she feels the maternal instinct spring up unbidden in her heart, for 
this is Love!” 


There were other times—and these came oftenest—when the 
desire for the annihilation of the years, and the blotting out of 
her worldly wisdom and experience, was strong upon her. To be 
young, oh, to be young, for the sake of this man! To be like 
unto the days of that olden time, when “to her were all men 
heroes, all women virgins, she knowing nothing base!” 

And 80 it was during the sojourn in the Borderland that even 
with greater care and tenderness she paid regard to all the graces 
of mind and body that might go to make her beautiful in his eyes 
and for his sake. She stood before the glass and rejoiced in the 
ruddy brilliancy of her hair, the brightness of her eyes, the 
smoothness of her skin. In the knowledge that she loved and 
was loved—for though she walked in the Borderland, yet she 
knew—she entered again into the full glory of girlhood. She 
read books of love, sang songs of love, prayed prayers of love. 

In accordance with the Law of Love for women, her work and 
her former ambitions became a secondary consideration. Often 
the eight hour day reduced itself to six in the interest of working 
upon dainty embroideries and the dreaming of fair dreams. Time 
spent in altering the fashion of a bodice or the mode of doing her 
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hair she counted not lost but as put to good use since it helped to 
increase her beauty in his eyes. 

Then came the hiding of the Holy Book of Records on the 
night when she stood in the rose-light, wearing the pink chiffon, 
and the mirror had told her that now the years were annihilated, 
and that once again she had entered into girlhood’s heritage, and 
she had heard his foot upon the stairs. 


III. 


He did not quite speak that night, and yet she was content. He 
only looked, and grew bewildered, then wondered if he dare, for 
she was surpassingly young and beautiful, and he grew very 
meek, accusing himself of unwarranted assurance in having 
presumed to hope that he might win her. So he pressed her 
hand and went away, murmuring huskily: “May I come to- 
morrow ?” and she had answered, “ Yes.” 

In the watches of that night Conscience woke her from a fitful 
sleep of joyous dreams in which she had passed to the evening of 
the morrow, with his arms fast holding her, his lips on hers, his 
whispered, caressing words in her ear: ‘‘I love you, I love you! 
Be my wife!” 

With a start she opened her eyes, and with a shiver said to 
Conscience: “ What is it? Iam here. Goon!” Then Conscience 
spoke: 

“You think you have risen into glory, when you have sunk 
into shame! You have laid a snare for this man, a snare of rose- 
coloured lights and pink chiffon! Deftly your fingers have 
worked in your hair to brighten it, to wave it, to make it soft 
and fragrant, and let it fall carelessly in places where little 
uglinesses of forehead may be hidden. During these several 
years you have been fighting against Time, and you have rubbed 
off its traces with cold cream and water of lavender. What he 
loves is not you, but what he thinks you are. Be just to him, be 
fair. Try him and see!” 

So the morning of the day that should have brought her joy 
brought her sorrow. Her very heart wept, and because its tears 
could not flow away, their traces were left more plainly on her 
face. In that day her eyes got dull and sunken, and she 
neglected to rub away the lines beneath them. No brushing of 
hair, no waving of it, no massage of her cheeks to bring the tint 
that other women brought with rouge, proclaimed, as of yore, the 
approaching hour of his coming. She took from her wardrobe a 
green frock which, six months before, she had relegated to a back 
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peg, there to wait till she could have it dyed and re-made, since 
its present shade made her face sallow and her eyes of lack-lustre 
hue, In this she robed herself. She parted her hair in the 
middle, and noted that the effect was not Madonna-like, but 
matronly. She turned on the electric light in all its foree—the 
light which she hated and never used—and, when through the 
house there came the peal of his ringing, with a sudden, savage 
movement she brushed the unlighted pink-shaded lamp from the 
inlaid table. It fell to the floor in bits, the oil saturating the 
ruffled silk shade. 

She stood in the midst of the débris, a leaden weight in her 
heart, her face pale with terror over the ruin of her hope and 
love, the unbecoming green of her frock adding its natural effect. 
Her hands shook and her voice trembled as she bade him good- 
evening when he entered. 

His face paled to a ghastlier shade than her own when he saw 
her, and then he cried: 

“My God! You have had an accident, and you are ill!” 

He strode toward her, and she felt herself in his arms, his 
hands smoothing back the plainly plastered hair from her brow, 
his lips kissing her, 

“But I am not ill,” she protested, between his declaration of 
love, his demand that she should marry him at once, and his 
insistence that he must go immediately for a doctor. “You 
think I look ill, but I don’t. I only look my old and ugly self. 
I have got on a colour that does not becomes me; I have not spent 
an hour in waving and arranging my hair; I am in the glare of 
electric light instead of the glow of pink lamplight; and I look 
my years. You haven’t, or rather you hadn’t, an idea of their 
number. I tried to forget them myself, and I hid the family 
Bible. I made up my mind to look my worst to-night for your 
sake. It wasn’t right to deceive you by letting you think I was 
young and pretty, and I broke the pink-shaded lamp purposely.” 

But he only laughed, and stopped what he called her “silly 
tale” with kisses; and her cheeks grew rosy again, and her eyes 
bright, and her hair fell wavily over her ears; and on the morrow 
he sent her a lamp of Sevres, beautiful and dainty, with a rose- 
coloured shade, to take the place of the broken one, and with it a 
note, saying : 


“Wear, when I come, that gauzy pink thing you wore the night before 
last when I intended to propose to you and was afraid. I never knew 
how quaintly original you were till you told me the story of your 
Conscience last night, and your attempt to make yourself look ugly in 
my interest! I hope you will not mind if I laugh at you a little!” 


2x2 
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She lifted her head and saw her New Self in the mirror with a 
ery of surprise. She saw there, not the picture of a young girl 
with the light of “first love” beaming in her eyes, but of a 
woman, five and thirty, as she was, matured in mind and body, 
with a face all glorious with the light of the first great love of 
her mature womanhood shining from her eyes. It was not 
girlhood, it was something better. Love the beautifier and 
rejuvenator had touched her with his magic wand and trans- 
formed her. She was very meek and very humble while she 
listened, as of yore, to the dictates of her conscience, as it 
whispered : 

“Guard tenderly and carefully the youth and the beauty you 
now see vouchsafed unto you—for his sake, for his sake!” 


Exuizaseta L. Banas, 























Che Star of a Leopard. 


SwinBury, railway surveyor and pioneer of civilisation én partibus, 
sat under his tin kerosene lamp and painstakingly cleaned out a 
heavy-calibred Winchester repeater. He lived on the outskirts 
of the West African forest-belt in a detestable little corrugated- 
iron house, which his Hausa porters took to pieces and moved 
forward from time to time, as the exigencies of a future railway 
required, 

It was not going to be at all what Swinburn, at the time when 
he had worked in India, would have called a “ pukka” railway, to 
be equipped with signals and lovely bogie engines, and to have 
questions asked about it in Parliament; but a small, puffy, utili- 
tarian institution, very daring in its plans and very uncomfortable 
to ride over. 

Just outside the yellow circle of the lamplight, Haskell, the 
surveyor’s nephew and alleged pupil, lay back in a long chair, 
with his legs up, and smoked more than was good for him. The 
Rey. John Scatcliff, a missionary on his way down to the coast who 
had dropped into the camp that afternoon, occupied, as a guest, 
the other long chair. He was more welcome, here and every- 
where, than a missionary always is or the mere etiquette of the 
West Coast hinterland requires, though (as Swinburn had early 
put it to his work-fellow) white men help each other, hereabouts, 
in any case. There are white men—missionaries among them— 
who receive hospitality merely because the unwritten law that 
runs wherever civilisation is lost touch with requires it. 
Scatcliff was a white man of a different sort. He was white all 
through. 

A mile off to the north the round hut-tops of Benafra village 
were just touched by the greyness of the broad moon, stealthily 
climbing over the trees a shorter mile behind the ramshackle 
rattlesome house. The deep blue fabric of the sky darkened into 
the horizon, low and flat in front, to the westward; to the east, 
broken by dense forest, and rising into ridges as the ground 
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rose; and the useful stars hung low down and suffered Swinburn, 
on occasion, to take note of their positions. It is very difficult 
to ride quite straight in the first intense darkness before the 
moon gets up. Hence a nodding acquaintance with the stars is 
no pedantry, Sokoto way. 

Moreover, Swinburn loved science for itself. Hence, as he 
surveyed and levelled and recorded with theodolite and telescope, 
planning the outrageous gradients up which his fierce little 
metre-gauge engines would presently pant and groan, he chose 
to walk by the stars, like a shipwrecked sailor, took a noon 
observation on most days to check his chronometer (the longitude 
was known) and in general terms chose to keep himself directly 
in touch with the vast indifferent local universe, rather than hold 
on at arm’s length to civilisation. Haskell and his uncle had 
led their men home star-guided that evening, and found Scatcliff 
waiting for them in camp. 

The silent lightning that is the attendant beauty of every 
West African night splashed and fretted the darkness. High up 
in the soft, loose sky, a comet, larger and nearer in that rarefied 
atmosphere than the comets that come to us in Europe, flaunted 
its powdery brush across the firmament. The cooling air began 
to be damp, and had a touch of malaria in it. Haskell, who was 
not fully acclimatised, shivered, and behind the house the three 
men could hear Swinburn’s blacks fidgeting and grumbling under 
their blankets and stirring up the precautionary fire. The forest, 
well within earshot in that loneliness, was beginning to have noises 
in it. Swinburn, from time to time, stayed his work for a few 
seconds and listened, holding up a hand to the others, who paused 
in their talk to accommodate him. 

“Do you hear anything?” Haskell said at length. “I think 
I'll go round the house. It’s long odds those lazy rascals are not 
keeping anyone on watch as you ordered them to. They set as 
little value on their lives as they are worth, pretty nearly.” 

“Their lives? What danger are their lives in?” asked the 
missionary anxiously. “The village is not—hostile ?” 

“No; not the village, padre,” said Haskell. ‘“ Didn’t the head- 
man tell you when you came in? We hada porter dragged out 
of the camp by a leopard and eaten last night.” 

Scatcliff’s jaw dropped and he looked at the speaker for a full 
quarter of a minute without answering. Then he got up and 
stood by Swinburn until the latter, still occupied with his gun, 
turned to him with a look of inquiry. Haskell melted silently 
into the darkness behind the house and was presently heard 
talking to the porters in a highly imperfect approximation to 
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their dialect. Scatcliff posed his entertainer with a singular 
question. 

“ How do you know it was a leopard?” he asked 

“H’m! I don’t know, if you pin me to that. How could it be 
anything else? No lions here,” said Swinburn. He was a man 
of few words except when he had occasion to admonish his 
porters. That duty revealed him as an orator in several tongues 
that even the London Missionary Society knows very little about ; 
and what Blomfield Street, E.C., does not know of outlandish 
speech, is, you may safely consider, remote and unfriended 
enough. 

The missionary perpended awhile the point he had presented 
to Swinburn. At last he spoke with hesitation. “Yes. I sup- 
pose it was a leopard,” he said. “But I am surprised at its 
attacking you here. Do you happen to have heard the sort of 
time they’ve been having over at the village yonder?” 

The surveyor shook his head without looking up from his 
occupation, which was that of tenderly wiping the vernier of his 
back-sight with the corner of an old silk handkerchief. Men 
whose lives may easily depend on straight shooting are nearly 
as carefal of their guns as a photographer of his pet lens. 

“Did you ever lose a man leopard-way before, tell me?” 
pursued the missionary. His whole air threw doubt on the story. 

“No, And don’t purpose to lose one again if I can help it,” 
said Swinburn grimly. He slammed his empty magazine-tube 
into place, and tested the pull of his newly-oiled trigger critically, 
pointing the weapon, like an experienced man, conscientiously 
skyward. 

“T don’t mean to lose another,” he repeated, and shut his lips 
close. He looked Scatcliff steadily in the face for a moment, his 
gaze he)1 by something in the latter's expression. “Do you know 
anything?” he asked suddenly. Between another man and a 
missionary there is always a certain amount of mistrust, however 
well they may like each other. 

“Do you?” Scatcliff threw back the question tentatively. 
“Do you know, for instance,” he added, “that Benafra is a 
leopard village? Eh? No; I thought you didn’t. Well, I know 
that anyway.” 

“What do you mean by a leopard village ?” 

“Tl tell you. You know what a totem is? Inside-of- 
Australia affair; also North-American-Indian and elsewhere. 
One tribe will be a fish tribe, another a lizard tribe, and so forth. 
The lizard man won’t kill a lizard; the fish man won’t eat fish. 
You know the way these folk-lore things hang together, all the 
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world over, perhaps? Well, our fetishism hereabouts sometimes 
connects up in certain ways with the totem idea. These poor 
fellows,” he jerked his head in the direction of the village, “ were 
Christians once, for a time. They have slipped back, I am sorry 
to say, into heathenness now. This miserable kraal is the 
remnant of what used to be a big tribe—the Nafrimen. There 
is not much harm in them nowadays; but when they were 
stronger they had their private Juju, and a sacrificial stockade, 
and everything handsome about them, I promise you. The only 
thing that remains of it all is that they have a totem—the 
leopard. No Benafra man will so much as talk about a leopard 
if he can help it. Indeed, they can’t very well. I’ve known 
them casually for about ten years (you know they are not, 
officially, my own crowd), and so far as I know they haven't a 
word for leopard in their language They hint of it as ‘spotty 
man’ when they are not too much afraid even to hint. And 
thereby hangs the tale. Have you ever been into the village, 
by the way?” 

“No; and don’t intend. I don’t encourage my fellows to go 
hobnobbing in villages; they pick up wives and other bad habits, 
and the end of it is that we lose men.” 

“Well then, presumably, you don’t know Bimo, the chief. I 
assure you he is a character. He must be old, for his wool is 
quite white, except in one round spot: but he’s far from senile, 
and is the biggest West African I have seen by many inches. He 
is supposed to be the son of the former village chief—once king 
of a very big nation. Bimo still calls himself King of Nafriland, 
and it isn’t exactly wholesome down there for anyone who gives 
him any other title. The people are superstitiously afraid of him 
because he’s supposed officially to have leopard blood, or, at all 
events, leopard milk in him. It is a story that has taken me 
about five years, in the course of casual visits, to put together ; 
but I can give you the gist of it in five minutes.” 

“Ts it true, by any chance ?” 

“T don’t know about that, because it couldn’t be. It isn’t 
all lies either, because a story wouldn’t grow up ready-made out 
of nothing with just these characteristics, No negro could 
invent it.” 

“Well, go ahead.” 

“You are to understand that the Nafris at one time had their 
headquarters a long way to the east, on the other side of the 
ridges—a good country, full of gold dust, and apparently fertile, 
if anyone had cared to till it. But, as usual, witch-doctors were 
the curse of the community ; and when the nation wasn’t slave- 
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hunting to furnish the number of sacrifices demanded for the 
local Juju, it was busy decimating itself to accommodate these 
sorcerer-priests in other ways. The king, at the time I speak of, 
had reached a childless middle age, when somewhat unexpectedly 
he had a boy by one of his wives.” 

“Bimo?” 

“Supposed to be. Well, of course this piccaninny was regarded 
as a tremendously great prince. But the priests had something 
to say in the matter first. The celebrations of the event naturally 
soaked the country with blood, yards deep—and sudden death 
walked rampant among all families that were not in good odour 
with the Juju. But after this, when the priests came to look the 
child over so as to see that he was all he should be, and to 
perform the ceremonial mutilations (because a Nafra child mustn’t 
on any account be handled by any male until after the Juju has 
been fixed up, with more or less bloodshed according to rank or 
fortune), this little chap’s birthmarks frightened everyone. He 
appears to have had something very like a sort of white ringworm 
on the back of his neck, and some similar marks of the same 
kind on other parts of him, promptly identified, from some 
fancied resemblance, with the spots on a leopard.” 

“A kind of leprosy ?” 

“It may have been that, and it is possible that, in a groping 
sort of way, the priests were acting on some such idea, though 
there is never much leprosy, as you know, among inland tribes, 
who don’t eat fish. But anyway, Bimo has some similar markings, 
and you are to understand that Bimo claims to be, and is accepted 
as, the very child that I speak of. This is where the mystery 
commences. For as soon as the priests saw these spots, there 
was a great bobbery, and the whole ecclesiastical college retired 
into the forest to kill a man or two more—anyone who came 
handiest—and deliberate further on the subject. When they 
returned they announced bluntly that the young prince had been 
born under the Leopard star, and that unless immediately done 
away with in a strictly orthodox manner, he would bring all sorts 
of calamities on the nation.” 

“Pretty sort of news for a proud father !” 

“Yes. But no one dreamed of disputing the priests’ opinion, 
and the infant was solemnly carried down to the other edge of 
that forest behind us the same evening and deposited at the foot 
of a tree in a basket in order that the leopards might reclaim 
their rights in him and make everyone quite comfortable. More- 
over, the priests called round at the spot next morning to ascertain 
whether the child was gone.” 
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* And was he?” 

Both men started. Haskell, who had come quietly back, shot 
the question out of the darkness. 

“<« He was,” said Scatcliff. 

“ Well,” Haskell laughed, “if your poor benighted heathen had 
possessed the same advantages which make me in this blessed 
place a happy Christian child, they’d have known what to expect 
after that. Kids that are turned loose in that haphazard style 
invariably turn up again and raise the deuce, from Jason down to 
the present time. If the king had read the usual fairy tales, the 
kid would have been safely knocked on the head before being left. 
Shows the crying need of missionaries in those times, padre.” 

“Let me get on with the story,” said Scatcliff, shaking his 
fist. “After this, as the programmes say, an interval of twenty 
years, more or less, is supposed to elapse. The king was now 
growing old. Human sacrifices and the usual tomfoolery of the 
witch-doctors had reduced the great Nafra nation to a con- 
temptible horde, degraded by superstition and the most unspeak- 
able sensuality, too feeble and cowardly to go slaving any more, 
and reduced to cutting each other’s throats at the command of 
the priests. At this juncture my predecessor, Ayres, got hold 
of him—as fine and noble a Christian as ever went out into the 
wilderness with the Word, Swinburn. He converted the old 
king, burned the sacrificial stockade, and sent the priests and 
witch-doctors packing. By this time the entire nation was living 
in four villages: to-day only Benafra remains. 

“ Ayres died of malarial fever in ’84, very soon after the con- 
version, and as no one was sent to replace him, the Nafrimen 
gradually slipped back, as these fellows will when the seed is not 
deeply sown, into a sort of indifferentism, tempered by super- 
stition. Then came the turning point in their career. The king 
was now feeble, and the young men were in the habit of getting 
out of hand and making trouble with the surrounding peoples. 
One fine day a party of them who had been hunting at the back 
of the forest came back 5 

“With the missing heir! I knew it,” cried Haskell, 
triumphantly. 

“With a young man, Bimo, in fact, having marks (which Bimo 
certainly has) said to correspond with the spots on the child 
exposed twenty years before.” 

“Said to!” Swinburn put in. 

“Said to: I admit that twenty years is a long time for a 
negro’s memory to work. Anyway, on the strength of these 
marks the old king accepted Bimo as his long-lost son.” 
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“Have you on your arm a strawberry mark? You haven't? 
Then you are my long-lost Bimo”—from Haskell. 

“Have done, frivolous boy! The king, I say, was weak 
enough to acknowledge him. But Bimo, who saw his opportunity, 
wanted to be king; and when the old man refused to surrender 
the throne, this unfilial foundling promptly clubbed him to death 
and reigned in his stead, according to ancient custom and the 
usage of civilised and uncivilised nations.” 

“But what was his story ?” Swinburn inquired. ‘“ Where does 
he say that he came from?” 

“ Bimo’s story is that he had lived during the first years of his 
life with a leopardess, sucking her milk and playing with her cubs, 
himself, as it were, a leopard. At some time in his childhood, he 
says, he found himself in a village and lived with the people there. 
The people in that village, he declares, were cannibals, which the 
Benafra fellows are not. He doesn’t remember how he got there 
—there’s a hiatus in his memory. But he is solemnly believed 
in Benafra to be the old king’s son, and to have been suckled by 
leopards.” 

“ Romulus, Romulus ; edificavit, built; murum, a wall; Remus 
-——” Haskell murmured irrelevantly. The missionary interrupted 
him, laughing. 

“Schoolboy!” he said, “Romulus or no Romulus, Bimo 
hammered this belief firmly into his unruly subjects. They were 
hideously afraid of him already, and believed him to be a sort 
of god-leopard. He had a leopard skin on his shoulder when he 
was caught, and has it still—the only one in the village. Not 
a man in the place would touch it for his life. Anyone who 
knows this country at all knows that a Benafra man would cheer- 
fully allow himself to be torn to pieces by a leopard rather than 
harm one. You knew that, Swinburn.” 

The surveyor shook his head. 

“Then perhaps you don’t know the other rummy thing about 
it; there are thousands of things here that no European can 
explain anyway. It is that a leopard will no more hurt a Benafra 
man than a Benafra man a leopard. How do I account for it? 
I can’t account for it. It is, or perhaps was, so. Why does 
phenacetin reduce fever? I don’t know that either ; it is simply 
so. There are mysteries surrounding the most commonplace facts 
of life if you like to envisage them as you envisage a fact like 
this. I say it 7s a fact, and that is all—or rather, perhaps, that 
it was a fact.” 

“Why was?” The laconic Swinburn handled his gun tenderly 
as he put this question, 
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“ Because, apparently, it is a fact no longer. While you were 
at work to-day on the ridges before I saw you, I was down at the 
village. It is a very ugly place just now, and you are wise to 
keep out of it. That comet, it seems, has something to do with 
their mood. The place reeks with superstition ; and Bimo is in 
one of his very worst tempers. His best wife died lately, and 
Bimo sits all day on his great leopard-skin, refusing to eat and 
threatening with sudden death anyone who comes near him. The 
woman was an outlander of some sort—I can’t gather just what, 
for I never saw her. Anyway, her death woke up all the savagery 
in him.” 

“ And he was a Christian of sorts once upon a time.” 

“Are there ‘sorts’ of Christians?” the missionary mused 








solemnly. 
There was silence for a moment. Then Scatcliff went on in 
his usual level tones. ‘ Nothing would surprise me less than to 


hear of the witch-doctor idea recrudescing there after what has 
happened. The old men of the village speak of the comet as 
Bimo’s star—the star of the spotted man—and say that it is 
acting not only upon him, but also upon the beasts of the forest. 
Every night for the past week, until last night, a man has been 
carried off from the village—carried off and torn to pieces, and 
his remains found a little way off half eaten.” 

“ And, by George, last night it was one of my porters!” cried 
Swinburn, thumping the stock of his gun on the ground. 

“And last night it was one of your men.” The missionary 
slowly repeated the words. Again silence fell upon the three. 
Afar off in the forest branches cracked intermittently, and some 
loud beast uttered a sort of snarl, very weird across the stillness, 
for there was but little scrub round the camp-house, so that the 
usual incessant sewing-machine rattle of tropical insect-life was 
absent. 

Swinburn rose quietly and went into the hut. He lit a match 
or two and blew them out again; but he was so methodical in all 
his arrangements that he could find almost anything he wanted 
in the dark. Soon he returned buckling on a bandolier, well 
filled. 

Haskell sprang up and danced with ecstatic silent steps. The 
softness of his footfall had something uncanny about it: he 
might have been born under the leopard star himself. 


“And wilt thou slay the Jaberwock ? 
Come to my arms, my beamish uncle,” 


he said, and therewith vanished into the hut, and falling noisily 
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over a packing-case, swore, called out “ Beg your pardon, padre,” 
and rummaged sonorously among his own possessions, making the 
corrugated iron walls rattle loudly. His walk was the only quiet 
habit he possessed. 

A long, low howl from the forest billowed through the moon- 
shine. The blacks stirred and grumbled, awakened by Haskell’s 
noises. One must have got up and thrown wood on the fire, for 
there was a swift crackling of damp knots, and a shower of sparks 
floated up above the house like a “ golden rain.” 

The missionary seized an opportunity. “Swinburn,” he said, 
“if you will suffer my advice—my earnest advice—you will forego 
your idea. I needn’t ask what you were intending to do.” 

Swinburn looked at him dubiously. He was, indeed, a man of 
the fewest words. 

“T advise you—I ask you—not to go,” Scatcliff repeated. It 
was remembered afterwards that he had spoken with growing 
excitement. He was pale, but he was also desperately, coldly in 
earnest. 

“ And why ?” Swinburn asked at length. 

Haskell joined them in high spirits. 

“Why what?” he inquired. 

“Mr. Scatcliff says we shouldn’t go for the man-eater,” 
Swinburn answered stiffly. 

“The dev shouldn’t go?” Haskell’s jaw dropped. “And 
why, pray ?” 

“Tt is dangerous.” 

“Dangerous? Well ’m——” 

“Well, look at the mist yonder! Full of malaria as a swamp. 
It will be dark. You can do no good in the moonlight; in the 
shadow you may be clawed to death yourselves before you know 
where you are. Besides——” 

He stopped. His objections had been so plainly inadequate 
that they quavered off into a most oppressive silence. He seemed 
to be struggling with some impulse, some hesitation. Both the 
other men, uncle and nephew, looked curiously at him and at each 
other. Haskell’s temper gave way first, he had a boy’s bitterness 
at the very shade of disappointment. 

“Well, you needn’t come, unless ”——— he began, in a tone that 
made their guest wince. 

“Shui up, you fool,” said Swinburn angrily. “I don’t under- 
stand you, Scatcliff,” he continued. ‘ But I do you this justice; 
Tam not so ignorant of you as to think you afraid. But Tommy 
and I haven’t the same record behind us as yourself; and since 
you press this advice upon us so strangely, you tempt me to 
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wonder whether you are not trying to frighten me.” A long 
speech from the surveyor. 

“Tf that’s all,” Haskell interposed, coming back on the 
missionary’s warning, “three are safer than two, if it is a case 
of claws; and both you and my uncle are fever-proof. I’m more 
than ready to take my chance. Come with us, padre.” 

“T am afraid. I dare not,” said the missionary. His brow 
grew moist as he spoke, but both men knew that his speech was 
a braye one. ‘Iam responsible for my work,” he concluded. 

“ And I for mine,” said Swinburn, as simply. “ This is part of 
it. I don’t purpose to have my men clawed for nothing. This 
isn’t a case of leopards in general. It’s a single man-eater, and 
I intend to kill it.” 

“Look here,” said Seatcliff. “The plain fact is that if you go 
leopard shooting you'll have trouble from Benafra. The village 
won’t stand it. For Heaven’s sake, Swinburn,” he said again, 
with a catch in his voice, oddly like the Hausa “ click ”—* don’t 

0 ro? 

“Tf I may say so that is my affair,” was the reply. “Padre, 
you know where your bed is. We shall see you at breakfast and 
we shall all be in better spirits then. Good night and au revoir.” 

Turning abruptly, he led the way cut of the lamplight in the 
direction of the forest, Haskell following with that firm step of 
his that had so little of stealthiness in it, for all it fell so silently, 
dumbly, on the soft earth. 

In a few minutes Swinburn turned diagonally towards the 
village. There was a good deal of scrub and low vegetation 
around it, and the mist lay there like wood-smoke in the moon- 
light. The forest threw outa long narrow spur to that side, and 
for this spur Swinburn directly pointed. It would afford a good 
place wherein to wait for a shot. As they walked he explained 
in laconic, jerky sentences his theory that the depredator was 
probably a single leopard. 

“You heard Scatcliff say that they don’t attack Benafra as a 
rule,” he said. “He dreams. These chaps always pick up too 
many nigger ideas, and put too many white ideas into niggers in 
exchange. Leopards don’t go man-hunting anywhere any more 
than tigers. You know how an old tiger will sometimes get into 
bad habits; they know all about that in India. Same with 
leopards.” 

“Then why are you making for the village?” 

“Because I think there’s a leopard that has taken to man- 
eating. It won’t visit us to-night with that fire blazing, therefore 
it will go for the villagers again. If we pot the brute on his way 
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to business to-night there’ll be no more trouble. Dead dogs 
wag no tails.” 

They walked steadily on, skirting the brush, and turned the 
spur of woodland. Here Swinburn chose a dark spot, with a tree 
behind them, and they sat down to wait. Haskell got out his 
cigarette-case, but the other man laid a hand on it and thrust it 
back into the lad’s pocket. They must not be betrayed. 

So, tobaccoless and without speech, they sat for two long hours. 
It is impossible to convey to anyone who is not familiar with the 
infinite uncanniness that lurks in the sounds and silences of an 
African night the effect of such a vigil even on trained and 
seasoned nerves. Nothing in the world, moreover, puts such a 
strain on a man as tense listening, even for a sound that has no 
danger in it. The mere act of attention is nerve-shattering ; few 
men can stand it for long. 

To these two, waiting in the demoralising darkness, time 
seemed to have stood still. Haskell, with the seeds of fever in 
him, found the monotony hideous. In the main forest stealthy 
clatter began and ceased again from time to time, calling them as 
sharply to attention at its cessation as at its re-opening. The 
moon made its way across the firmament, and Swinburn no doubt 
judged time by it with substantial accuracy. Haskell had not 
even this to amuse him. The darkness increased, and the damp 
night grew a little chilly there in the shade, where the sun had 
left no warmth under the creepers. The lad shivered at it, and 
his teeth rattled noisily. 

Swinburn, without speaking, pulled a bottle from his pocket, 
unscrewed it, and put a couple of huge tablets into the other’s 
hand. Haskell bit them up, and swore fervently under his breath 
at their acrid bitterness. A long way off something seemed astir 
in the velvety moonshade of the village. 

They nudged each other by simultaneous impulse. But strain 
their eyes as they might they could sce nothing. 

Another hour of miserable inaction! The noises in the forest 
ceased to recur; but a breeze came up out of the south, and set 
the tree-tops whispering. Some tropical flower in the under- 
growth smelled noisomely. Insects worried and bit, It was 
difficult to keep still. 

The wind fell silent again. All sounds ceased. The silence 
was ominous, and felt like a pad softly covering the ears. The 
very pulses of the body seemed to speak in the outer stillness. 

Silence. 

A bird, awakening in the tree above them, squawked loudly, 
suddenly, and was still egain; there was no motion of wings. 
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Haskell’s jangled nerves gave way. He laughed shrilly, like 
a hysterical girl. The fever in him made him stretch his legs; 
gooseflesh was all over him. He was silent; then shivered 
suddenly, as if an ice-bag had been dropped on him unawares. 

Then, in an instant, he sprang up, alert and glad—pointing— 
and threw his Winchester to his shoulder. 

Swinburn looked along the line of the barrel. Creeping round 
the village in half shadow, ill-defined at this distance of perhaps 
a furlong, something moved on the ground. 

“Don’t shoot yet,” Swinburn commanded through his teeth. 

Then the thing crossed a bar of moonlight. It was grey and 
spotted. Haskell clapped his rifle tight-in to his shoulder and 
squeezed the stock nervously to his grit jaw. There was a roar 
and a red streak of flame. 

Almost simultaneously Swinburn fired ‘also. The leopard 
reared itself aloft and fell heavily, with a hoarse coughing cry 
that seemed almost human. 

The two men plunged forward, Swinburn dragging at his heavy 
navy revolver by its chain lanyard as they ran. 

But the creature lay quite still. Haskell outstripped his uncle 
by a dozen yards, and as he reached the quarry he gave a cry of 
sharp surprise. The surveyor leapt forward to his side. 

He uttered no sound, but looked once at what was there, seized 
the lad by the arm and pointed campward. 

They began to run again. Already the village stirred, and 
they had no appetite for an encounter with Bimo’s people just 
then, in face of what they had done. 

For when Haskell reached the prey—when Swinburn caught 
him up and saw it too—a glance had finished Scatcliff’s story for 
them. It was no leopard that they had shot, but an enormous 
negro. He lay stone dead, his entrails scattered on the ground, 
his chest ploughed open, and a huge leopard-skin about his loins. 

When they had run perhaps half a hundred yards, Swinburn, 
glancing over his shoulder, suddenly checked. Haskell dug his 
heels into the friable earth and swung round. The two stood still 
for a moment looking towards the slowly awakening village. 

They could hear nothing now; your African does not rouse 
himself very quickly. But while they listened, looking across the 
spot where the dead negro weltered on his leopard-skin—this 
human-leopard, this stealthy murderer and cannibal, this weird 
despoiler of his subjects’ homes—a sharp rushing crackle of break- 
ing branches and of undergrowth dashed indifferently aside, drew 
their gaze to where the forest ended, quite close to the corpse. A 
moment afterwards, clearly defined in all her markings by the 
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moonlight, a leopardess, grey with age, trotted confidently to 
where the body lay. In the stillness they could hear her loud 
feline purr, and her swift snuffle as she reached the skin. They 
could even see her snuff the b'ood and nose the b'ack corpse. 

Neither of the two men moved. But suddenly the air was cut 
by a howl—the long expressionless miauling of the huge cat. 
Suddenly as it had begun it ended. The animal looked a'l around 
her, saw and disregarded them, and turned again to nuzzling and 
snuffling her dead. 

They watched her, fascinated. For an instant Haskell 
fidgeted with his gun and half raisedit. Then he thought better 
of the matter and was still again. The leopardess broke the spell. 
She howled again, dismally, piteously—howled without ceasing 
in an unmistakable ecstasy of compassion. 

The two men turned to start. Simultaneously, the village 
began at last to show lights and to emit the hubbub of alarmed 
disturbance. The whole incident only occupied a litte over 
ninety seconds. At the first torch-spark, Swinburn jogged his 
neighbour's arm and said, “ Come.” 

“This is no place for us,” Haskell agreed, and they began to 
run again swiftly. 


T. Baron Russeuu. 
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Au Elusive Misogynist. 


I. 


“TI wit write to Lucie to-night. I will r-resign my post. I 
will play my absur-r-rd réle no longer. No more will I drive 
into that stupid nest of Puritans, the Wells, or listen to the band 
upon their stupid Pantiles. ‘ Historic,’ they are fond of calling 
those tiles, and, mon diew! what is duller than history? Ah, to 
ne a woman—a woman of brains—of French brains and talents— 
yet compelled to r-resign this so simple, so ridiculous task !” 

Miss de Ribot, though alone, spoke the above words aloud, 
emphasising them in charmingly French fashion with hands, 
shoulders, and eyebrows. Yet, to say truth, the task in question 
was by no means uncongenial, and for the last twelvemonth had 
been affording her a good deal of light refreshing excitement. 
The story of its inception may be summed up in a few words. 

Claire de Ribot’s elder sister, Lucie, had married a hard- 
working English M.P., by name Hamo Papillon; who, conceiving 
that his young wife, plunged in the rather heavy atmosphere of 
English politics, might pine for a little French vivacity, had been 
at pains to conserve their sisterly intimacy. The lively Olaire, 
from being a frequent guest, had become, after Lucie’s two sons 
were born, something like a permanent member of the English 
country household. 

Of these two sons the elder, free, like his practical father, from 
any taint of originality, gave little anxiety to the fond mother 
and adoring aunt. Young Hamo promised to become in due 
course a sound and useful, if not exhilarating, legislator. But 
unhappily the younger was made of different clay; the clay in 
which talent grows, or, in other words, from the nervous and 
maternal point of view, trouble. Geoffrey, in short, developed 
an alarming craze for art, which caused his father grave surprise 
and his mother many sleepless nights. How could they ever 
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make a Guardsman of a lad who was always poking in and out 
of studios ? 

Aunt Claire cheered them by pointing out that in the son of 
wealthy parents even this unhappy craze might fail to work 
permanent mischief; and Geoffrey himself gave colour to this 
view by taking a good degree at Oxford. Not long afterwards, 
however, there occurred two incidents. Geoffrey was jilted by 
a rising young beauty, and in the self-same week placed in 
possession, through the death of a relative, of a comfortable little 
fortune. As a result of the double event he decided to become 
a misogynist and—instead of an artist—an art connoisseur. He 
began at once to cut up the sex scientifically and to study 
pictures from the more exalted standpoint. Happy in these 
congenial occupations, he presently purchased a little place called 
Ashcombe, near Tunbridge Wells, in which to hang his pictures 
and to entertain his men friends with orations a la Benedick. 

His father, laughing heartily, said the boy couldn’t do better. 
His mother smiled, but looked thoughtful. Lucie Papillon had 
a French mother’s sentiments as to a well-to-do young man’s 
obligations in life. Before all things the dear boy must range 
himself. That sad heart affair must be obliterated by the society 
of charming young women. On no account must Geoffrey be 
allowed to settle down as a mere independent, irresponsible, 
dilettante bachelor. In a word, mother and aunt put their heads 
together ; and their confabulation issued in a resolute campaign 
against the connoisseur-misogynist. 

Howbeit, these two well-wishers were either a shade too eager 
or a thought too clever. Geoffrey, a most good-natured, tract- 
able fellow in the main, fell readily enough into their earlier 
snares. When a malleable doctor gravely ordered for Aunt 
Claire, whose health was singularly perfect, the air and waters 
of Tunbridge Wells, Geoff at once placed his house at her 
disposal. It was a great boon to have the dear, good, clever 
aunt at the head of his modest establishment, which, in her 
popular hands, ere long became quite a noted hospitable centre. 

But Geoffrey, apt as a misogynist should be at detecting 
feminine wiles, presently became conscious of living in a dan- 
gerous atmosphere. Somehow there were nearly always, even 
when he had no men guests to entertain, young women—pretty, 
as a rule, and invariably eligible—on hand at Ashcombe. Aunt 
Claire seemed really to have some hidden, inexhaustible reservoir 
of these to draw upon for week-ends, cricket-matches, and so 
forth ; noting which, Geoff easily detected the hand of an anxious 
mother and the silken thread that it held. 
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He was furious for an hour, angry for half a day; then, as the 
outlines of the comedy grew clearer, all his wrath melted into 
irrepressible boyish laughter. For, after all, to what end was 
his mother plotting? Just to marry him, to establish him in a 
state which she herself had found happy and desirable. And 
could anything be more humorous than her conception of him 
as a man blighted by disappointment, and so in need of gentle 
leading in the right direction? Geoff knew himself to be a bird 
of quite another feather. 

But, having a fine bump of contrariety as well as of humour, 
Geoffrey was prompt with his counter-measures. Betraying no 
hint of suspicion, he entered with mischievous zest upon a sly 
and subtle defence of his threatened bachelorhood. Every mine 
of clever Aunt Claire’s was replied to by a countermine. When- 
ever she brought a fresh heiress to bear upon him he would get 
a summons to London or Paris in the shape of some reputed art- 
treasure. It was as though, by way of pendant to her reservoir, 
he had set up one of his own, stocked with long-lost Andrea del 
Sartos, scarce Rembrandt etchings, and the like. 

So the little comedy had been playing intermittently for a 
twelvemonth, when, as we have seen, Aunt Claire became a prey 
to despondency. As it chanced, however, the threatened letter 
to Lucie was put off for the present, Miss de Ribot’s thoughts 
being diverted by the arrival of a telegram, and soon afterwards 
by the entrance of her nephew. 

“Look at this, Geoff,” she said, holding out the pink slip. “A 
sister is to bring little Dick from Brighton, and I’m asked to 
put her up for a few days. I see how it is, Colonel Twiss thinks 
you are still in town, and that his little nephew, with no one to 
look after him, will be a géne tome, The sister is to be despatched 
in my interest.” 

“And why not?” asked Geoffrey with a humorous shrug. 
“The sister is probably young, and I think you've rather a 
weakness for the society of young women, haven’t you, my dear 
aunt ?” 

“Yes, yes, yes; but you have not! And what will be the con- 
sequence of your stupid prejudices now? You will, of course, 
run away, as usual, and [ shall have this little wr-retch of a 
schoolboy on my hands for a fortnight——” 

“ But Dick is a nice little chap. Don’t you remember how we 
liked him last year ?” 

“Ab, bah! You liked him so much that you must needs ask 
him again; and now I’m to be the sufferer.” 

Geoffrey, watching his aunt shrewdly, was inclined to think 
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her chagrin honest, and perhaps justifiable. It was true that he 
was responsible for Dick’s visit, for there was nothing this genial 
misogynist liked better than the entertainment of an eager little 
lad like Dick, who, as the son of a poor parson, had often fewer 
pleasures that his system was capable of absorbing. 

Dick’s sister, too, would probably turn out to be a mere leggy 
schoolgirl, and clearly she could not be a heiress; in fine, the 
situation was for once genuine and not one of his mother’s artistic 
confections. 

“Tl tell you what, Aunt Claire”—Geoff made this suggestion 
with an air of conscious magnanimity—‘I’m open to 8 compromise 
if you are. Rather than disappoint poor old Dick I'll stand by 
you for a fortnight—on certain conditions——” 

“Such kindness overwhelms me! And what are the conditions 
of your serene and condescending highness?” 

“That young Dick be entirely my charge, and his sister 
absolutely yours. Take the leggy schoolgirl where you please, 
do with her what you please, but never let me seo her except at 
ineal-times,” 

“Ts she to sit up to dinner, then?” 

“ Why do you ask? Surely she’s out of the nursery?” 

“Indeed, I scarcely know,” said the aunt with an irritated 
shrug. “Colonel Twiss, you see, only speaks of her as ‘Dorothy’; 
and Dick has sisters of all ages and sizes, I believe.” 

“You accept my conditions?” 

“But certainly. Keep Dick out of my sight, and Dorothy 
shall never offend yours. You shall not suffer, my dear-r—I will 
pat her sous clef, if need be.” 

“I wish you would. The female of our species is 
al ways——” 

“Ah, bah! The female of yowr species—your English species 
—is perhaps almost what you paint her!” 

“ They’re all the same everywhere. Even French——” 

“Tut, tut, I am not listening! To r-return to our compact. 
You will sit tight—fie, then, how easily is your bad English 
slang picked up!—there will be no picture calls to dear-r Paris 
this time?” 

‘‘Tll disregard any that may come,” he answered, with a covert 
chuckle, 

“You may do so with safety. For, vous pouvez en croire ma 
parole” —here Aunt Claire patted him on both shoulders with the 
gayest of langhs—* your dear-r mother is not even aware of this 
leggy one’s existence.” 

So it was that, some hours later in the day, Geoffrey found 
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himself driving along the ridge into Tunbridge Wells to pick up 
his guests. He reached the South Coast station before the train 
was due, but on passing into it, was astonished by the forward 
rush of a little grey-cled figure which seized him rapturously by 
the hands. 

“Oh, I say, Mr. Papillon, I am glad to see you! We got an 
earlier train, you know, and our luggage was tumbled out at 
Groombridge, and —— ” 

“We'll retrieve it, Dick. Keep your hair on, little chap! 
Where’s the small chaperon ?” 

“Dorothy’s down the platform.” 

“Come along then—is she very small, by-the-bye?” 

“Oh, yes, a mere sprat.” 

“Then just point out the right fish,” said Geoffrey, seeing that 
the little crowd through which they were now passing included 
several children, “and we'll regale the spratling with tea and 
buns in the refreshment-room.” 

“Here we are,” cried the boy later, pouncing suddenly upoa 
a pretty, rather pensive-looking damsel of seventeen or eighteen. 
“This is the right spratling, you know! I say, Dorothy, Mr. 
Papillon wants to stand you some tuck.” Dick concluded this 
formal introduction with a gurgling chuckle, adding to Geoffrey, 
“You thought she was a regular kid, didn’t you?” 

Geoffrey, who rather prided himself upon his aplomb, was 
considerably taken aback; especially as the supposed “kid” 
had the presumption not only to be grown up, but perfectly self- 
possessed. She was no more in want of masculine assistance, 
it appeared, than of buns in the refreshment-room. She had 
already wired directions about the luggage left at Groombridge. 
She was cool to the point of abstraction, and failed to accord him 
even that appraising glance which a handsome, rather spoilt 
young fellow considers his due. With frigid politeness, and a 
rankling desire to snub the conceit out of her, Geoff conducted 
Dick’s sister to his dog-cart, which, as he had brought no servant, 
was in charge of a stray flyman. 

The latter, as he stood from the mare’s head, bestowed upon 
Geoffrey a meaning half-grin which said clearly enough— Come 
to meet your pretty little sweetheart, ain’t yer? Ope yer find 
her well, young gentleman!” 

“Ts this another of their d——d pitfalls?” Geoff asked him- 
self viciously. “If so I’ll——” 

But Aunt Claire’s solemn assurance recurred to his mind, and 
young Dick’s chatter soothed him. Dick, who had been down 
with measles and was fresh from his school infirmary, effervesved 
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with delight as they passed up the furze-trimmed flank of the 
common. He never dreamt of any flaw in the amiability of his 
friend and idol, Mr. Papillon ; and presently accounted with the 
utmost naiveté for some of Dorothy’s shortcomings. 

“Did you notice Dorothy’s mug when we first saw her?” he 
asked. “I knew from her ’xpression that she was buried in one 
of her blessed pictures.” 

The sister hereupon not only emerged from her abstraction, 
but pretily apologised for it. Her Brighton relations, she said, 
were constantly pulling her up for absence of mind, and flatly 
refused to accept her sole excuse—a painting-craze of long 
standing. 

Mr. Papillon, despite a deep contempt for young-lady amateurs, 
was somewhat mollified. He inquired with patient civility 
what particular artistic conception had been troubling her upon 
the platform just now. 

“Tell him, Dot!” Dick added condescendingly. “Mr. Papillon 
paints too, you know, and likes all that tommy-rot.” 

But Dorothy, having a keen ear, had not missed the sub-note 
of irony in her questioner’s voice, and quietly putting aside the 
topic of her own pictorial emotions, adjasted herself with much 
propriety to the manufacture of general small talk. Geoffrey, 
realising that he had brought this upon himself, responded with 
the stoicism of a well-bred host. ‘“’ve earned it,” he admitted 
to himself. ‘She's a clever girl, and knows just how to punish 
a man,” 

Aunt Claire met them at the lodge gate, and with a French- 
woman’s magical swiftness took in several points in the outward 
Dorothy that had escaped her nephew’s notice. She decided 
that the child was, considered as the daughter of a poor parson, 
as puzzling as she was pretty. 

Geoff perceived that his aunt was bent upon carrying out her 
contract to the letter, for she took immediate charge of the 
little artist. The pair walked up the drive together in animated 
conversation, leaving young Dick, who felt that he had had but 
@ poor innings so far, in full possession of his friend and 
protector. 


II. 


Dororay Twiss came down to dinner in a dress that was at once 
pleasing to the eye and perturbing to the mind of her hostess, 
who, with a curiosity now seriously sharpened, tried to trace 
that gown to its source, Such a toilette seemed to postulate the 
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existence of some purse-bearing godmother, or richly benevolent 
maiden aunt; but though Dick and Dorothy were alike in point 
of unworldly frankness, even Miss de Ribot, with her vivid 
French instinct for the main chance in all its relations, failed 
to evoke the least allusion to such a personage. They spoke as 
candidly of Colonel Twiss’s little establishment on the outskirts 
of Brighton as of his brother’s little Kentish Rectory, their own 
home; but finally left Aunt Claire to account for the toilette 
unromantically as mere chance flotsam from the wardrobe of 
some fashionable friend. 

Geoffrey, whose genuine liking for her small brother had by 
now established him as persona grata with Miss Twiss, suffered 
no further correction at her hands; in fact, when his aunt 
retired baffled from her first reconnaissance, Geoff stepped quietly 
into her place. Approached in a candid, instead of a contemptuous 
spirit, Dorothy seemed quite ready to talk art with him; and it 
was now his turn to be puzzled. Where had this country 
parson’s daughter acquired her technical knowledge of painting, 
her discriminating enthusiasm for modern art? On this head, 
however, Dorothy was frankly explanatory. She had for some time 
been studying rather severely under a painter of distinction who 
had settled in her father’s parish. He gathered that she had 
hoped, and perhaps still hoped to follow art professionally. He 
was interested immediately ; the pair of enthusiasts fell into 
a brisk, kindling dialogue to which Aunt Claire listened with 
some natural vexation. A selected sequence of eligible young 
women had been paraded in vain before this tiresome nephew, 
yet here he was listening with rapt attention to the very first 
detrimental whom chance had brought under his roof. 

With a view to checking this undesirable rapprochement 
Miss de Ribot skilfully drew the small brother into the conversa- 
tion. Dick was suavely invited to give his views upon the very 
question which was, so to say, burning a hole in his consciousness. 

“ How are you two men going to amuse yourselves to-morrow ?” 
asked Dick’s stately hostess. 

“You two men !”—the phrase thrilled the small soul and set 
two round peach cheeks aglow. But young Dick, being—as 
Aunt Claire, who was not fond of small boys, had been fain to 
admit last year—a very considerate little gentleman, would not 
break in upon his friend’s eloquence. 

“Mr. Papillon’ll tell me presently,” he whispered. 

The topic did in fact erop up very shortly—and then Miss de 
Ribot sincerely wished she had let it alone. 

“Still keen on boating, young ’un?” asked Geoffrey. 
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“ Rather so, Mr. Papillon!” 

“Shall we drive over to Alderhurst to-morrow? The mill 
people will lend me their boat, and you might do some perch 
fishing.” 

“Oh, thanks awfully! And—er—would it bother you much 
to take Dolly too! ’Oos she'll put on my worms, you know——” 

“Do come, Miss Twiss!” put in Geoffrey hastily, before 
Miss de Ribot could open her mouth. “The old miller is a 
splendid model, and you might get a surreptitious sketch of 
him.” 

“ Ah,—tut-tut-tut!” cried Aunt Claire amiably, but with a 
rather dangerous smile. ‘Do you suppose Miss Twiss has 
your dull r-rustic tastes? Will she enjoy stringing hor-r—rid 
worms on hooks and rumaging for birds’ nests ?” 

Miss Twiss, herself far too honest to read her rusée hostess aright, 
frankly declared herself rustic to the core, though not fond of 
earthworms. 

“But, my dear-r, you must see the Wells! We two will 
drive in after lunch. Some of the town is old—interesting.” 

“Interesting?” put in Geoff rather viciously. ‘“ Why, my 
dear aunt, you're always harping upon its dulness, its sheer, 
rank, Protestant ugliness. ‘Mon Dieu!’ you cry, ‘a place of 
that size—and not even a theatre! A place haunted by ugly 
old women in barouches, with superfatted lap-dogs, and super- 
skinny, brow-beaten companions! A place——’” 

“ But they are building a theatre now,” Miss de Ribot inter- 
posed swiftly, “or, at least, an opera house. Miss Twiss must 
see that.” 

However, now that it was too late, Aunt Claire perceived 
her tactical blunder; she had succeeded in arousing the very 
genuine perversity which, far more than his mock-misogynism, 
had so far baffled her benevolent plans for Geoffrey. 

“Plenty of moorhens and reed-warblers nesting over there, 
with perhaps a kingfisher or two.” Geoff was watching with a 
laugh in his eyes Dick’s growing ecstasy of anticipation. 
7 a of water-rats too—and I can lend you a small rook- 
rifle!” 

“O my wig!” muttered Dick breathlessly. 

“And I really think, Miss Twist, that old Burbage, the miller, 
if handled gingerly, might be induced to sit to us for an hour or 
so. Have you brought water-colours? He has strong aquiline 
features, hair of gleaming silver falling over an old green velveteen 
coat. Can I lend you a sketching-easel ?” 

At this juncture Miss de Ribot thought a change of front 
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advisable. Subtly and gently she developed a growing interest 
in the threatened rustic excursion, until Dorothy innocently sug- 
gested that she might like to join in it. The nephew—with a 
grave countenance and a soul refreshed with laughter—seconded 
the idea. 

“Surely the mill-round of calls and shopping must pall at 
times even upon women,” he said. ‘Come, if only for a change, 
Aunt Claire! You shall sit in the boat, with one of your country’s 
masterpieces—say ‘La Terre,’ or ‘L’Assommoir ’—to correct the 
rusticity and cheer your spirits, while we follow our primitive 
savage instincts. You shall lunch among browsing cows, off 
mutton sandwiches washed down by river water——” 

“Ah, bah! I will come, then—just to punish this effronté 
nephew of mine, and for the pleasure of your company, my 
dear-r!” 

The grace and amiability with which Aunt Claire turned to 
her young guest quite charmed the latter; but Dick, who had 
been watching his friend’s eye, only uttered a gurgle of incon- 
sequent laughter. For somehow Mr. Papiilon’s mental condition 
had a reactive effect upon the boy; even though Dick had no 
suspicion that Miss de Ribot disliked the wuautry, abhorred picnics 
in damp meadows, was terrified of cows, and in a word was: about 
to sacrifice herself, stoically, but with passionate inward reluctance, 
upon the altar of pure duty. 

Next morning, however, proved so full of the crisp radiance, 
the joyous insouciance of young summertide that even Aunt 
Claire, to whom Nature’s handiwork was as nothing compared with 
that of a first-rate milliner, was faintly touched with the young 
people’s enthusiasm. True, Miss Twiss was again attired with 
annoying, quite unaccountable success; but at any rate the girl 
seemed stupidly blind to her own chances. Here was Geoffrey 
Papillon, young, susceptible, for all his talk, as his shrewd aunt 
well knew; something more than well off—a grand match for a 
poor parson’s daughter—offering to show his rose-garden, and being 
calmly put aside in the interest of Dick’s fishing-tackle! A 
hoyden who thus preferred cork floats to handsome young men 
could scarcely be reckoned dangerous. 

So far, well; but, the start once made, Miss de Ribot’s troubles 
began. She was not fond of a dogeart, especially with a flighty 
young horse between its shafts ; and Geoffrey, a somewhat careless 
whip, was not likely to be at his best when pouring art jargon 
over his shoulder at people on the back seat. Young Dick, too, 
though sworn to his best behaviour, was demoralised by Mr. 
Papillon’s good spirits. The pair cracked ridiculous boyish jokes, 
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startling the young horse with sudden thunder-claps of laughter. 
On the whole, poor Aunt Claire was thankful to reach Alderhurst 
alive, though with every nerve quivering. 

But happily the atmosphere of the old mill, lying deep in a 
slumbrous hollow, through which wound a placid upper branch of 
the drowsy Medway, was of a kind to quiet jangled nerves. Seated 
in the deep alder-shade, with a volume of Alfred de Musset in her 
lap, Aunt Claire permitted herself to feel soothed and cheered. 
As the old miller had only grunted derisively when invited to 
waste his time in posing for two distinguished amateurs, Dorothy 
Twiss was safely tied to her side, dreamily studying the scene, 
sketch-book in hand. Before them Geoffry and Dick, in an old 
boat, drifted gently about the mill-pond in pursuit of its famous 
perch. 

But Geoffrey, less absorbed in the perch than he seemed, kept 
a musing eye upon Aunt Claire’s placid proceedings in the alder 
shade. 

“So self-sacrificing, so vigilant, dear aunt,” he murmured rather 
grimly; “so faultless achaperon! Yet, on reflection, is your self- 
sacrifice so complete as you think? Isn’t this better than the 
pantiles? Haven’t you aimed at duty and hit pleasure? What 
an obedient child you’ve got there under your wing! Ah, but if 
Dorothy had five thousand a year she’d be here in the boat, thrust 
on board by your own hand! You're all alike, you women, 
mercenary to the bone!—No use fishing young’un”—this was 
added aloud. “Too hot. The brates won’t stir.” 

“Yes, too sunny,” Dick admitted with a sigh. ' 

“But it isn’t too hot for bird’s-nesting or potting at rats, 
Dick.” 

“No fear!” 

“We might do a scramble among the reed beds up above—but 
I’m afraid your sister will miss all the fun.” 

“Couldn’t she come, too, Mr. Papillon ?” 

“Well, you make her! Say you can’t do without her—stick to 
that, or she’ll be too polite to stir.” 

“TI twig!” muttered Dick, chuckling. “ We'll cut her out from 
under Miss de Ribot’s guns, by Jove!” 

The boat drifted slowly towards the alders. 

“Comfortable, Aunt Claire?” asked the nephew suavely. 

**Oh, yes—we amuse ourselves well here in the shade.” 

“Glad you like it. Dick and I are off on a rough-and-tumble 
scramble among the reed-beds——” 

“And you, too, Dorothy,” put in Dick peremptorily. “I must 
have you to steer while I look out for shots. You must come!” 
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The girl’s eyes sparkled. The expression “ rough-and-tumble 
scramble” was as alluring to her as it was repelling to the elder 
lady. 

Aunt Claire, catching the suggestive sparkle, came to a decision 
instantly. 

“Come then, you two men shall take charge of us both. I want 
to see these reed-beds.” 

“Then, damme,” muttered Geoff inwardly, with more malignity 
than he had expected of himself, “it shall be a genuine scramble 
and no mistake!” 

Had the threat been uttered aloud, Aunt Claire would quickly 
have realised its meaning and validity. The narrowing stream 
plunged like a tunnel into the thick of the alders, whose brushing 
boughs soon made a sbapeless ruin of a hat whose perfection had 
occasioned, even among present anxieties, some moments of mental 
repose. Dorothy’s hat also was crushed, then swept clean off and © 
drowned, but she only laughed—the insensible little hoyden! 
Dick nearly fell overboard in trying to retrieve the hat: then, 
with Geoff's assistance, drove the boat with violent oar-thrusts— 
for rowing proper was out of the questicn—even deeper into the 
jungle. To Aunt Claire, who could just support being paddled 
decorously about the reaches of Maidenhead, among a crowd of 
smart onlookers, this passage was a veritable nightmare. 

Nor, when they emerged, covered with leaves, twigs, and cater- 
pillars, into an open breast of water, did matters mend much; for 
here began the hunt for reed warblers’ nests, the dangerous up- 
snatching of white water-lilies, the reckless rushing upon oozy 
banks for forget-me-nots; and, worst of all, the ceaseless banging 
of the rook rifle. 

“Chaperonage has its pangs after all,” Geoff reflected, when at 
last they scrambled ashore for luncheon. “It will be interesting 
to see how many days of this sort a conscientious woman will live 
through without nervous collapse.” 

Yet even Aunt Claire, once safe upon terra firma, had to admit 
that these joyous young people made a pleasant picture as they 
spread out their picnic meal under a great willow. Dorothy, hat- 
less and a trifle dishevelled, was yet an undeniably dainty little 
figure: Geoffrey, with shirt-sleeves rolled above the elbow, showed 
a forearm which Dick, himself showing more sunburnt leg than 
trouser, eyed with envious admiration. 

Nor were they inattentive to their suffering chaperon. Miss de 
Ribot was regaled, not with mutton sandwiches and water, but 
with Geoff's best claret, and some of his cook’s best handiwork. 

Howbeit, there was no blinking the truth that Geoffrey was too 
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well pleased with the talk of this clever, penniless little artist. 
The girl had lived much with a well-read father: she had mental 
refinement as well as youthful charm. Aunt Claire reflected with 
real self-blame that in arranging her attacks upon Geoff, she had 
thought too little of the mental question. The problem was not, 
after all, simply one of complexion and a dot, or of golf and good 
dressing: she ought to have remembered that the misogynist had 
brains and culture, with a leaning towards other people similarly 
equipped. Further, she perceived that his opposition was now 
fully aroused. He would compel her—for Geoff's easy-going 
good nature had a steel core to it—to insist upon Dorothy’s staying 
on for the full term of her brother’s visit. Already he was plan- 
ning further water-scrambles; they were to try the Medway at 
several points, such as Tonbridge, Wateringbury, Farleigh, and 
so on. The troubled chaperon pictured herself carted hither, 
boated thither, without a moment’s rest or peace through a fall 
intolerable fortnight. And, if things were to go wrong, how 
furious Geoff’s mother would be, and how the honest John Bull, 
his father, would laugh at his own thwarted womankind. Aunt 
Claire could hear his genial shout of—“What, engaged to a 
portionless girl, my boy ?—And a good thing too, I say, for you've 
plenty for both; and a wife’ll knock some of the youthful nonsense 
out of you.” 

“Tn short, dear Lucie,’—so Miss de Ribot concluded, with her 
third glass of claret, an imaginary dialogue with her sister—* I 
r-refuse to face the responsibility alone! You shall come down 
from town yourself, and perhaps between us——” 

“Dick!” shouted Geoffrey genially, “another glass of claret 
just to make your hair curl?” 

“T think not, thanks,” said Dorothy quietly. 

“They always spoil our sport, don’t they, Dick? The main 
business of women is to fret their menkind into cuss-words, and 
their servants into giving notice, Anyway, you shall drive the 
mare home again this evening——” 

“ Dick—to drive!” gasped Aunt Claire. 

“T won't—if it will funk you at all, Miss de Ribot,” put in the 
considerate small boy. 

“ Nonsense—you shall, I say! The mare may be a bit fresh at 
starting—but you'll have me at your elbow, laddie.” 

“Ze mare a bit fr—— Bon Diew! I will r-return in ze 
miller’s waggon.” 
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Ill. 


Next morning Mrs. Papillon received a letter, written in 
eloquent, most distracted French, from her sister: but not having 
herself suffered at Alderhurst or been threatened with similar 
nerve-wearing experiences, she was able to take a more level- 
headed view of the situation. Over-anxiety, she assured Claire, 
would be a fatal card to play. What would Geoff think if his 
mother were to throw up all her engagements and come swooping 
down upon him, as dear Claire suggested? Let dear Claire calm 
herself, be careful not to openly oppose Geoff’s whims, and report 
further if the thing grew serious. 

Aunt Claire thereupon set her teeth and braced herself to 
defeat Geoffrey unaided. She had two points in her favour: her 
nephew's professed misogynism, and a strong vein of unselfishness 
that she had been quick to discern in the girl. Geoff, having 
made his compact, could hardly complain of his aunt’s amiable 
endeavours to fulfil it by arranging a little programme for herself 
and Dorothy; who, finding that Miss de Ribot seemed to 
take a real pleasure in showing her round the neighbourhood, 
yielded herself wholly to this kind chaperon. On these lines, 
therefore, Aunt Claire opened, and for the next few days 
continued with marked success, her campaign. The menkind 
were left free as the air: they rode, drove and boated—by 
themselves. In the evening the compact was still faithfully 
adhered to. The rector’s daughters, girls of Dorothy’s own age, 
came to dinner on two nights, and successfully monopolized her. 
Geoff got scarcely a word with the dainty and charming—he used 
the epithets only to himself, and judicially—little artist. On the 
third night Aunt Claire and her charge dined at the Rectory, 
leaving Geoff and his charge to discuss their claret together 
unvexed by women’s tongues. After dinner Geoff sat alone with 
his cigar, cursing the compact and moodily outlining schemes for 
meeting hypocrisy with hypocrisy, slimness with slimness. 

The Kent and Sussex match, the most important of the local 
season, began af the Wells next day, and would of course claim 
the attention of Dick and his protector. Aunt Claire, at breakfast 
time, regretted that she and Dorothy must miss the opening day ; 
but they had a luncheon engagement at Southborough, with a 
call or so to follow afterwards. Once more, it appeared, Miss 
Twiss was safely immeshed. 

But after a noment’s reflection Geoff subjoined in a matter of 
fact tone :— Glad to hear its only Southborough, for Dick and I 
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have an engagement at Tonbridge. We'll drive back, therefore, 
by the Southborough road, pick you up soon after lunch, and 
after all let you see the cream of the cricket.” 

“ At Tonbridge—have we?” asked Dick innocently. 

“Yes, at Tonbridge. I promised to show you the school, you 
know, and the old castle.” 

“ But that was to be——” 

“Tt’s to be this morning, young’un,” said Mr. Papillon 
peremptorily. ‘“ We'll do all that, lunch at the Crown, and be 
back at Southborough by 3.15.” 

Miss Twiss, who was burning to see the match, thanked Geoff 
with pretty enthusiasm, 

In the face of this new breach of contract, this deliberate 
challenge, Aunt Claire was shaken for a moment—but only for a 
moment. Once more she fell back upon the white-flag trick. 
She surrendered instantly, with an enthusiasm matching that of 
Miss Twiss. 

At the appointed hour Geoffrey and Dick, in the highest 
spirits, picked them up at Southborough, and immediately 
whirled them over to the new cricket ground at Tunbridge Wells. 
Sussex had won the toss, and two of the most redoubtable bats 
in England were at the wickets; a great crowd watched in a hush 
of deep absorption every ball sent down, every stroke of either 
batsman. Miss de Ribot perceived with disgust that the entire 
throng, gentle and simple, were under that spell, which of all the 
amazing English lunacies was to her the most incomprehensible. 

But presently, amid a furore of excitement, an august wicket 
was taken, and the spell broken. Geoffrey, putting a lad in 
charge of his horse and dog-cart, piloted his party—to Aunt 
Claire’s amusement—straight for the nearest visible group of 
acquaintances. He proposed, with the child-like finesse of six- 
and-twenty, to get rid of his stately relative as easily as he had 
done of his horse and cart: whereas Miss de Ribot, now upon her 
own ground, naturally ordered events at her will and pleasure. 
Dorothy, so far from being allowed to drift away with the other 
two, went through more introductions in the next ten minutes 
than usually fell to her lot in as many weeks. 

Geoffrey had to make an angry choice between an afternoon of 
small-talk barely tinged with cricket, and a complete abstinence 
from Miss Twiss’s society. Yet, in scoring this easy success the 
astute chaperon was perhaps sowing the seeds of future trouble. 
For nothing tends to lead a “ young man’s fancy” more strongly 
in a certain direction, than the discovery that the fancies of half- 
a-dozen other young men are being similarly attracted: and Miss 
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Twiss was a marked success. The young mer of this neighbour- 
hood found something very piquante and attractive in the little 
artist. Possibly, too, their assumption that she was one more of 
the many heiresses whom Miss de Ribot had such a happy knack 
of drawing into her sphere of influence helped to justify and 
strengthen admiration. At any rate, Geoffrey saw her for the 
first time in a special light. She was charming, apparently, not 
only in his estimation, but in that of every other man who 
chanced to have eyes in his head. Briefly, the afternoon was not, 
in point of sober fact, the mere walk-over for herself that Aunt 
Claire supposed. 

From this day forward life at Ashcombe became an elaborate, 
highly organised hypocrisy. The amount of thought, pains and 
anxious prescience bestowed upon their entertainment evoked a 
bewildered gratitude on the part of the youthful pair of guests. 
The question of how best to promote their enjoyment seemed to 
dominate all others: and their young host and middle-aged 
hostess seemed always to have opposite views upon the question, 
always to be suavely and amiably at variance upon it. Dick was 
a much-used unconscious pawn in a game that he was too young, 
and his sister too honest, to understand. The luck seemed to fall 
by turns to aunt and nephew respectively, but the former grew 
increasingly anxious until a couple of days before the intended 
departure of the young people, when she became downright 
alarmed. For in the big greenhouse that morning Geoff calmly 
informed her that he had written to Colonel Twiss for an 
extension of Dick’s leave, and while he was about it, thought he 
might as well put in a civil message from her on behalf of Dick’s 
sister. Probably, he thought, they would both be allowed to stay 
on another ten days or so. 

Aunt Claire left the greenhouse somewhat abruptly, and shortly 
afterwards drove down to the Groombridge telegraph office, 
Some thirty-six hours later Geoff learned that his coup had 
provoked a counterstroke. His father, it appeared, fatigued by 
the hard work of the session, had consented to come down. to one 
of the Tunbridge Wells hotels for a few days. Geoff traced back 
the fatigue throfigh the wife to the sister-in-law, and prepared 
himself to face the new emergency. 


IV. 


“ Wat, not a mare’s nest after all, then? Do you really mean 
to say it’s serious, my boy?” 
“Tye just proposed to Miss Twiss and been rejected,” answered 
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Geoff grimly, “ which is pretty serious from my point of view, 
though perhaps you won’t believe it.” 

Geoff and his father were strolling together in a secluded 
corner of the Wells Common. The latter had only come down 
from town this morning; Mrs. Papillon had been spending the 
last week under her son’s roof at Ashcombe. 

“She doesn’t care for you, then, Geoff?” 

“T think she does a little—if I’m not blinded by conceit,” 
murmured Geoffrey, with a lover-like flush. ‘But she’s a 
desperately proud little thing—and I think I’ve made the 
situation pretty clear to you already.” 

Mr. Papillon hereupon uttered, in place of a word of paternal 
sympathy, a great deep-chested laugh. Geoff, jarred and disgusted, 
fell angrily silent. He had already quarrelled pretty seriously 
this morning both with his mother and Aunt Claire; it seemed 
now that he was in for a quarrel with his father also. But 
immediately a big hand fell upon Geoff’s shoulder, and the big 
voice which the House had learned to associate with sense and 
kindliness, if not with the eloquence of Demosthenes, was in 
his ear. ’ 

“Forgive me, old fellow. I know you are hard hit—and 
I mean to put this thing right. But there’s a point in the 
situation—an awfully funny sort of kink, that you know nothing 
of as yet. The fact is,” Mr. Papillon concluded, in what was 
meant for an aside, “Lucie and Claire, with their precious 
feminine tact, their worldly prudence, and their d——d Frenchified 
way of regarding marriage as the mere fusion of two incomes, 
have made a pretty hash of things.” 

This summing-up did, in fact, go straight to the “ quick o’ the 
ulcer.” The two over-anxious women had lost their heads, or 
over-played their parts, and so permitted the honest, simple 
Dorothy to make the humiliating discovery that she was a 
dangerous person, to obviate whose association with Geoffrey 
Miss de Ribot and her sister were straining every nerve. She 
had promptly decided to return to Brighton; and stung pride 
had favoured an almost angry rejection of Geoffrey Papillon’s 
offer this morning. 

“What do you propose to do, father?” asked Geoff, after a pause. 

The big «M.P. pulled thoughtfully at his beard, his eyes 
twinkling. 

“Miss Twiss leaves this evening, you say ?” 

“Yes, by the 6.20.” 

“Then our first move is to get back to the hotel and wire to 
her people. She shan’t leave till to-morrow, anyway. Then 
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you'll drive me to your place, where we shall pick up Miss Twiss 
and her brother, for we are going to take them on to that river- 
side nook of yours, at Alderhurst. I intend to spend the afternoon 
with Miss T wiss.” 

“ But she'll hardly con——”’ 

“Rubbish! Women always consent, when you choose to put 
your foot down. After all your cutting up of the sex ”—the 
father stopped to emit another huge laugh at his own joke— 
“you ought to know their moral anatomy better. Fact is, 
Geffie, all you cultured people are d——d fools—and hardly any of 
you have sense enough to know it.” 

The father and son made their way to Ashcombe accordingly. 
to find the tall, stately Miss de Ribot, with the daintily minute 
Miss Twiss at her side, upon the tennis-lawn. They appeared 
to be watching, in the intervals of polite dialogue, the bowling 
of little Dick, who was dejectedly practising a new break from 
the off, with a stable-boy for longstop. 

Between these two ladies, at any rate, there had been nothing 
to check the flow of decorous amenities. Miss de Ribot, indeed, 
was in a mood to regard with a new tolerance the small person 
whose attractions had so seriously perturbed the family atmo- 
sphere. Miss Twiss, she admitted, had handled what must have 
been a trying crisis, to such a child, with remarkable dignity. 
The wound to her pride had in nowise shaken her good breeding. 
As soon as her eyes were open she had, with ready aplomb, found 
a plausible excuse for a sudden return to Brighton. Aunt Claire 
felt a genuine respect for her small opponent; Dorothy Twiss, 
with an adequate dower, would have been a person to grow fond 
of. Moreover, the danger was now quite over. Dorothy, they 
both felt certain, had received and rejected a proposal this 
morning. Geoff’s anger was natural, and must, like the measles 
or any other youthful disorder, run its course. His mother, now 
weeping over some fashion-plates in the summer-house, was 
foolish to be seriously ruffled by the cold sarcasm and black 
looks of his youthful highness. 

Dick, seeing his hero draw up, instantly ran to the side of the 
dogeart. Geoff, declining to see his aunt, sat rigid as steel, but 
made the small man climb up beside him. 

Yet, inwardly, Geoff was much mollified by his father’s pro- 
cedure. The latter sprang down, greeted his sister-in-law with 
the jollity of a schoolboy, then gave himself up with frank 
cordiality—and a charm of manner more gratifying to his son 
than to his sister-in-law—to the cultivation of Miss Twiss’s 
acquaintance. 
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When Mr. Papillon and Dorothy presently strolled away 
together, Aunt Claire went off to the summer-house, to report 
this new, rather alarming development to her sister. Geoffrey, 
without throwing a glance at the retiring figure, simply stuck 
to his box-seat. The situation was in the hands of his father, 
and Geoff could not have wished for a better advocate; for 
between this parent and son, so little alike to the general eye, 
there had always been a close understanding. 

Yet Geoff was almost startled when Mr. Papillon, returning 
quite soon, calmly informed him that Miss Twiss had gone for 
a dust-cloak, and would be ready to start for Alderhurst in three 
minutes. 

No other preparation was made; rods and rook rifles were 
forgotten, even sport having no appeal for poor Dick at this 
juncture. The small boy, oppressed with the shadow of to-night’s 
departure, occupied the back seat with his friend, and the pair, 
so boisterous on a former occasion, were silent as the grave. 
Geoffrey was too dazed even to listen much to the animated talk 
of those in front. They seemed to be getting on well together ; 
but what of that? Mr. Papillon had, with a natural fondness for 
young people, a singular knack of pleasing them, and was 
exerting himself to-day in a son’s interest. How different was 
his treatment to that accorded Dorothy by her hostess! Geoff, 
reverting in thought to Aunt Claire, scowled portentously. 


VY. 


Tae party from Alderhurst had returned after an absence of 
many hours. Where, if anywhere, had they lunched; why had 
they gone at all; why, in particular, Mr. Papillon had inflicted 
upon himself the society of two young people standing together 
in the embarrassed relation of mistress and rejected lover, perhaps 
only the servants—who always know everything—could have told 
Lucie Papillon. All she herself knew was that her husband and 
son were at this moment awaiting her in the study. The mother, 
a woman of softer texture than Claire, had begged the latter to 
stand by her at this anxious juncture; and the sisters were 
passing down the main staircase together. 

As they crossed the square hall, out of which the study opened, 
a strapped bundle of bats and stumps, placed here by Dick this 
morning, caught their glance. For each the little piece of 
luggage had its special eloquence. To Claire it meant “ Good- 
bye, Dorothy ”—in other words the end of a troublesome affair ; 
for Lucie it spelt trepidation, veined with remorse. The mother, 
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after hours of anxious brooding over a possibly serious estrange- 
ment between herself and Geoff, would, had she followed the 
impulse of the moment, have snatched up the bundle and hurried 
off straightway to offer her amende to the injured Dorothy. Very 
tremulously she halted before the study-door, which Claire as 
coolly pushed open. 

“Oh, my dear-r, dear-r boy, how am I pained to have hur-rt 
you so, and——” But the agitated mother, speaking in the 
strong French accent that she had put aside years ago, was 
allowed to proceed no further. Geoffrey took the two little 
gesturing French hands and proffered such comfort as a son, 
though hardly a misogynist, may fittingly administer. 

“There, that’s all right,” said the big father, with a hearty 
chuckle. “A trifle Gallic, perhaps—but no matter. And now, 
my dear Lucie, that your long-lost son has been pressed to your 
broken heart, perhaps you will bear to hear that he is engaged!” 

“Engaged! My dear-r-r boy!” 

“Any more embracing to be got through?” asked the M.P., 
turning casually to Aunt Olaire. “Or are you still obdurate ?” 

“No more, I believe,” said Miss de Ribot, paling a little. 
“Tam not a hypocrite. I have strained every nerve to prevent 
this contretemps——” 

“ You have indeed, my dear aunt,” put in Geoff, drily. ‘“ We've 
fought some pretty stiff rounds together, you and I; and, whether 
against the ropes or not, I am bound to say you've always shown 
sport.” 

“An aunt,” said the big man judicially, but with twinkling 
eyes, “is made of sterner stuff than a mother. She has a stiffer 
conscience—though scarcely any more logic. For, look here, 
Claire, haven’t you been setting matrimonial steel-traps and 
spring guns for this stubborn nephew for a twelvemonth or 
more?” 

“I have made my endeavours,” Miss de Ribot answered, 
haughtily, “to match your son according to his means and 
station. He bas expensive tastes, at least in pictures, and——” 

“But in that case, why, after parading so many heiresses 
before him, do you object to his taking perhaps the most eligible 
of the whole string ? ” 

“You are pleased to joke, Hamo, or to tell fairy stories—I do 
not know which.” 

“Neither, as it happens,” retorted Mr. Papillon, rather blufily. 
“Tl state the whole case in ten words and a half, if you care to 
listen. The other day—a fortnight ago, was it? I happened to 
be lunching with Jack Holdenhurst, the new R.A., a former 
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schoolfellow, whom I haven’t seen since he took an old moated 
place in Kent a few years ago. He’s an enthusiast about his moat, 
his scenery down there, and all that; and rather bored me until 
the name of his friend and rector, Richard Twiss, cropped up. 
I pricked up my ears then, knowing that the little Miss Twiss 
who was so agitating the bosoms of yourself and Lucie came from 
a Kentish rectory. To cut the thing short—I soon knew all 
about the Twisses, including his pupil, our little artist, whose 
talent he thinks a deal of. Jack’s an awful talker, and was as 
eloquent about his intimate friends as about his confounded moats 
and ruins. There’s a little family secret of theirs, for one thing, 
which he couldn’t help touching upon as being a probable 
hindrance to his promising pupil’s career. Like Geoff and all 
the other lunatics, you know, he worships talent as a goddess, 
and thinks money——” 

“ Has the child money, Hamo?” asked Mrs. Papillon quickly. 
“Surely you are not jesting about this serious matter ?” 

“God forbid!” he ejaculated with dry solemnity. ‘‘ She’s likely 
to have a dot big enough to satisfy even you and Claire. Six 
months ago she was formally established as the heiress of her 
eldest uncle, a Calcutta merchant of large fortune. The latter 
has lost his wife and three children in rapid succession, and is 
much broken. . Dorothy was to have gone out to him this year, 
but I suppose this woman-hating son of yours will—— ” 

“ Perhaps we may go out together. Neither of us intends to 
give up painting ; and Eastern subjects—— ” 

“Qh, bosh!” cried the father heartily. 

“But, Hamo, why did you not, on learning this secret, allay our 
anxiety by——” 

“Ah!” said the big man, more drily than he had yet spoken. 

“At least you might have warned Geoff—— ” 

“Not to let the heiress slip through his fingers? I had no 
right, for one thing, to trade on a secret confided to me in 
confidence.” 

“Why was it made a secret ?” 

“By the uncle’s express wish. Perhaps he is afraid of fortune- 
hunting young men—or their mothers and aunts.” 

“Ah, to think that, by opposing the dear-r boy’s wishes, we 
might have—— ” 

“Not a bit of it, Lucy! No need for remorse, I assure you. 
By opposing the dear-r boy’s wishes you ensured their fulfilment. 
The dear-r boy is pure John Bull on one side, you must remember. 
As to Dorothy I may venture to say—having now established her 
market value—that I’ve heard golden opinions of her as a 
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daughter and sister. In fact I’m inclined to think young Geoff 
a dev’lish lucky fellow.” 

“Go, my dear-r boy, go quickly! Bring ze little Dorothy to 
me here—at once!” 

Geoff disappeared obediently. 

“ And now, Claire,” said Mr. Papillon, turning to his sister-in- 
law, “are you quite unappeasable ? ” 

Apparently Claire was so—for the present at least; for already 
she was moving majestically towards the door, with the demeanour 
of a woman who has much to forgive, and no immediate intention 
of exercising forgiveness. 

Harroip VALLines. 























Che Hand on the Keys. 


Tue deft fingers of the business-like, grey-haired little typist 
pecked at her instrument. At intervals the incessant rattle of 
the keys gave place to the duller thud of the space-bar after a 
full stop; then came the heavier swing of the carriage as the 
shift key threw it back for the capital letter. At last, turning 
the roller backward for a couple of revolutions, she made a swift 
correction, then dragged out the sheet of strong, hand-made 
paper with a brisk k-r-r-r-if of the rachet, and handed me the 
last sheet of typescript. “There! it is finished!” she said. 

I shook the pages together and ran over the top right-hand 
corners to see that I had them properly paged. “I hope it hasn’t 
upset your nerves?” I ventured. 

It was a ghost story—the usual thing: old castle, four-post 
bed, dark-framed pictures and so forth; I had, perhaps, a touch 
of an author's curiosity to know what the effect might have been 
on this experienced transcriber of other people’s fancies. “ But 
you are more than matter-of-fact, you type-writer people,” I 
continued. ‘“ What spectre could face the rattle of your keys? 
No one ever heard of a ghost in a house that contained anything 
so modern as a writing machine. It would be altogether out of 
fashion.” 

“H’m,” she replied. ‘“ Perhaps.” 

“Did you ever hear of such a thing?” I insisted, banteringly. 

“Well,” she replied slowly, seeming to weigh her words, “I 
would have agreed with you entirely, if it had not been for a—an 
experience. I have never been able to——” she paused. 

“To account for it?” I suggested. 

“To avoid accounting for it,” was the little grey woman’s 
remarkable answer. 

[ had risen to go, but I sat down again with an air that made 
no secret of my desire to be received into Miss Hobson’s confidence. 
“T'll tell you about it,” she said, “on the one condition that 
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you will accept the story in good faith. Whatever you may 
think of it, take my word for it that it is true, so far as the 
evidence of my own senses can guarantee it. I have left off 
telling people the story,” she explained, “‘ because I find that they 
don’t generally take it seriously. They either think I am 
amusing myself with them, or that I am telling falsehoods. And 
the thing is, to me, the most solemn experience of my life.” 

When Miss Hobson had been assured of my entire seriousness 
she told in the simplest words, without hesitation or adornment, 
the story which follows. 

“ When I first took this office,” she said, “I worked alone; the 
other room, in which my two assistants now sit, was my bedroom. 
One cold night I was sitting in here, because there was no fire 
in the next room, AsI sat reading, and beginning to think it 
was time to put the gas out and go to bed, I heard the door- 
bell ring downstairs. Now there was no one else who slept on 
the premises. All the other rooms in the building were taken up 
as Offices. Consequently, if anyone was to answer the bell, it 
must be I.” 

The little grey-haired woman looked me in the face, tapping 
lightly on the table with her middle finger, just as she might 
have tapped a key of her typewriter—a frequent gesture with 
her when she wished to emphasize anything. 

“I decided not to answer it,” she went on, “and I shouldn’t 
have done so, if the ring had not been repeated two or three 
times. I was perhaps,” she put in, “a little timid. Anyway, I 
felt nervous when I looked out at the staircase—unlighted, and 
dark as a pit outside the light from my own door. However, at 
last I brought a candle, lit it, and went cautiously downstairs, 
The bell rang again as I reached the top of the first flight. 

“When I had released the catch and got the street door open, 
keeping the candle behind it to avoid the draught, I found there 
a tall military-looking man, with several severe cuts, not very 
long healed, across his face. They had an ugly look; yet there 
was that in his face which made me at once quite unafraid of him. 
His expression, I will put it to you” (she tapped her table again) 
“took away my nervousness. 

“¢Are you Miss Hobson?’ he asked, and his voice was the 
voice of a gentleman. 

“T replied that I was. 

“¢T saw your name on the doorplate; and as there was a light 
I thought you might by great good fortune be in,’ he explained. 
‘I have been looking anxiously for a lawyer, or at all events for 
someone who could write out a short document for me,’ 
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“* But——’ I began: I was going to explain to him that this 
was not my time for doing business, and to suggest that he should 
come again, or find himself a solicitor next morning. But he 
forestalled me. ‘The thing is urgent,’ he said. ‘ Delay, even of 
a night, might be serious; it might mean ruin to—to someone of 
importance.’ 

“T looked at him in surprise. He was urgent in his manner 
and clearly agitated. ‘ What do you wish me to do?’ I asked. 

“To write what I shall dictate, and see me sign it,’ he replied. 
‘I am prepared to pay you for the inconvenience.’ 

“T was not earning very much then, and my rent was heavy, 
here in Chancery Lane. Yet it was not the money, but some- 
thing in his urgency, something that I liked in his poor seared 
face, which decided me. 

“Come in, then,’ I said. ‘I'll do it, if I can.’ 

“ He thanked me in a voice that had marked relief in it. We 
closed the door and I led him upstairs, holding the candle low, 
that he might not stumble on the strange stairs. 

“ When we reached my room I gave him a seat, and sat down to 
the typewriter. He had told me, on the way up, that the document 
was a short one and would only take a few minutes to dictate. It 
proved to be—of all things—his will, and I had had enough 
experience of legal copying to see at once that he knew how to 
word it. What he dictated to me ran as follows: 
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“This is the last Will and Testament of me, Henry Truscott Howgego, 
late Major in the — Regiment. I give and bequeath all property to which 
I now am or may hereafter become entitled to, to my daughter, Edith Trus- 
cott Howgego, address at present unknown, to her absolutely, and I 
appoint her sole Executrix of this my Will: the said property at present 
consisting of funds deposited in the name of James Walker in the Stan- 
dard Bank of South Africa, Cape Town, in circumstances known to the 
Manager of that Corporation,” 


“He was about to dictate the usual attestation-clause when I 
interrupted him. 

“<T know the form,’ I said, ‘but a will, you know, must be 
witnessed in the presence of the testator and of each other by two 
different persons.’ 

“‘T know,’ he replied. ‘But I suppose there is a caretaker 
here?’ 

“For just a moment I mistrusted him. Had this been all a 
ruse to ascertain that I was really alone in the house, and perhaps 
to rob, perhaps to kill me? I looked at his face again. With all 
its scars, with all its ugliness—for he had never been a handsome 
man—there was a frankness in it which reassured me once more. 
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“T shook my head. 

“¢ Well, then,’ he said, ‘we must call in a cabman from the 
street.’ He had evidently considered the point beforehand. 

“But why not wait until to-morrow, I urged, ‘ one night——’ 

“*No!’ he said impressively. ‘I dare not wait. I ama sick 
man. At any moment—and it means everything to my girl!’ 

*T looked at him in some astonishment. This daughter of his, 
of whose very whereabouts he was ignorant, if she had had time 
to disappear, must have taken the risk for some days at all events. 
He seemed to think me entitled to an explanation, and he offered 
one of the strangest. 

“<«T went out with my regiment for the Zulu war—eleven 
years ago,’ he said. ‘I was at Rorke’s Drift, and was left for 
dead on the field, at the bottom of a heap of my fellows. These,’ 
he pointed to the scars which hideously disfigured him, ‘are not 
what I got there, however. 

“* What happened to me is a mystery; to no one more so than 
to myself. The blow I got injured the brain in some way, and 
my memory has gone. I remember the beginning of the battle. 
I remember our last stand and the charge of the Zulu impi. I 
remember, as if it were yesterday, a big, woolly-haired fellow, 
with an immense buffalo-shield, towering over me with a knob- 
kerry brandished in his hand. The next thing I remember is 
waking up in a hospital in Durban, just four weeks ago. I 
reached London at nine o’clock to-night; you perceive that I 
have lost no time. How did I get here? I will tell you. 

“‘« What effect my crack on the head at Rorke’s Drift had on 
the brain, I won’t attempt to say. I must have been left for 
dead, and, in some manner utterly incomprehensible to myself, 
I must, when I recovered, have made my way down country. 
But that is not nearly the strangest part of the affair. During 
the years of which I have lost my memory, I became to all 
intents and purposes, a totally different person—with a new 
name and, for aught I know, a new character. I may have been 
a thief and a robber for all I can say to it! People told me in 
Durban that I had been known there in the name of James 
Walker for some years. It was as James Walker that they knew 
me at the hospital. I appear to have worked in the goldfields 
and to have made money; for James Walker was rich, I found, 
and had a fine house and a large banking account. It appears 
that I made a trip down to Durban two months ago; the train 
went over an embankment into the spruit below, and I got a 
second knock on the head—here are the marks of it.’ He pointed 
grimly to the hideous disfigurement of his face. 
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«This second blow appears in some unaccountable manner to 
have undone what was done by the first—with the Zuluman’s 
knobkerry. But it also obliterated all recollection of what had 
occurred in the interval. When I recovered consciousness at 
Durban —they had identified me as James Walker, of Johannes- 
burg, by my papers—my first words were a shout of encourage- 
ment to my men. I supposed myself to be still fighting at 
Rorke’s Drift! Then, as I realised my surroundings, I decided 
that the senses must have been knocked out of me in the battle, 
and that I was now in hospital somewhere at Lord Chelmsford’s 
base. You must bring yourself to understand that I hadn’t the 
least suspicion of the time that had passed. All the interval had 
been cleanly blotted out. Here, I supposed myself to be living 
in 1879, just after Isandhlwana—just after Rorke’s Drift; but I 
knew myself again as Major Howgego, not at all as James Walker. 

“Of course the doctors and nurses thought I was delirious 
still—I had been raving pretty extensively for the previous ten 
days—and it was a long time before the truth dawned upon me. 
When I found that I was James Walker and a rich man, I was 
dumfounded. But the knowledge also brought with it a fear. 
I am a man without kith or kin of any sort except my girl Edith 
—a child of nine at boarding-school when the war broke out. I 
had nothing but my pay. Her mother, who died at her birth, 
had been an orphan, friendless and unkinned as myself. What 
was I to think—I put it to you, Miss Hobson; what was I to 
think—of what had become of my child? There are cold and 
hunger here in England! 

“© You can’t be surprised, then, that when I realised that she 
must be destitute, doctors and nurses couldn’t hold me. They 
warned me of the danger. They begged me to remain until I 
could safely travel. But I knew that the danger of what might 
happen in the event of my dying out there before I could find 
her, was more desperate than anything that could happen to me 
after I got home. So I left the hospital, hurried to Cape Town, 
and interviewed the bank-manager. He knew me well enough— 
as James Walker—and I had plenty of trouble to make him 
understand my case. However, I found out what I was worth 
—it was a large sum—drew some money for my immediate 
expenses, and rushed for the steamer. 

“Now you understand why I was in such a hurry to get my 
will made and witnessed. I might die, Miss Hobson, and my 
girl——’ 

“*But where is she?’ I asked, bewildered by this uncom- 
prehended, still half-realised, story. 
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“He threw his arms wide. ‘Where, indeed! That is what I 
am to seek.’ 

“ He rose, took the will I had just written from my hands, and 
ran over it. I lent him my candle, and he fetched a wondering 
cabman from the street, who, with me, witnessed his signature. 

“When the man had gone back to his cab, my visitor said, 
‘Now, Miss Hobson, I have one more favour to ask. Put this in 
an envelope and keep it for a while for me. I leave it in your 
charge. When I have made some arrangements I will send you 
an address, to which you will forward it. Meantime’—he took 
out a pocket-book. 

“T have told you that I liked the man. For the life of me I 
couldn’t take his money. Eventually, I had my way with him, 
and showed him downstairs to the expectant cabman. He told 
the man to drive to some hotel—any hotel, and waved a friendly 
hand to me as the four-wheeler—he had stopped the first cab 
that passed—slowly moved off, the horse’s hoofs rattling on the 
asphalt.” 

“ And when did you see him again ?” I asked. 

“T never saw him again,” replied the little grey typewriter. 

“Then you never heard the end of the story ?” 

“The end!” she echoed me. “No. I never heardit. But I 
saw it.” 

I waited for the details. 

“ For the first few days,” Miss Hobson resumed, “I kept the 
will in a closed envelope on my mantelpiece, expecting by every 
post the address to which I was to send it. After a week had 
passed, I put it in the type-writer drawer.” She pointed to 
such a drawer beneath the machine. “ But when the week drew 
out into a month, I locked it up in my strong box and, with 
reluctance, ceased to think of it. You see there was nothing I 
could do very well. I had simply to wait for orders, that was 
all. Meantime, there was one’s living to get. Yes. By degrees 
I forgot about it. Other interests arose. My business began to 
grow. I had plenty to do—plenty to think about. 

“ About a year after Major Howgego’s strange visit, I finally 
made up my mind that my business would warrant my getting 
another machine and employing an assistant. I had therefore 
engaged lodgings for myself in Bloomsbury, and had arranged to 
have my furniture moved to my new living quarters. After all, 
it is not very exhilarating to live where one works.” 

“Over the shop, so to speak.” 

“Precisely. Well, I had arrived at my last night in the old 
bedroom, and I was late up packing. It was a terrible night— 
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dark, moonless, and bitterly, bitterly cold, with snow driving 
against the windows. Do what I would I couldn’t keep warm, 
and my teeth were chattering. The office—this room—had no 
light in it except the fire; and that, in my preoccupation with 
my packing-up, I had allowed to die down. 

“Suddenly, as I stood up by the dressing-table at the far end 
of the bed-room to empty the drawer, I heard a sound in the next 
room—a click, like the tick of a clock, followed by a slight jar. 
I started! The house was quiet and I was alone in it. In the 
large looking-glass before me I could see the blackness of the 
office reflected through the open door. 

“ Then—again I heard the click, and the slight jarring noise 
which followed it. This time I identified the sound easily. 
Someone was striking the keys of the type-writer ! 

“T was startled: a chill ran over my limbs and I waited 
with staring eyes for the sound to be repeated. In an instant 
—perhaps after six or seven seconds—it was repeated. Again, 
after the same interval, I heard it—click, tump!” Miss Hobson 
imitated with this quaint onomatopeia the sound of her 
instrument, touching a key, and making the sound she copied 
as she spoke. 

“Tt went on,” she continued, “for perhaps a minute—perhaps 
ten clicks of the machine, six or seven seconds apart: and there 
I stood, afraid to move! At last I called out, my voice sounding 
strange and sharp in the stillness. 

“¢ Who's there?’ I said. 

“No answer. But the machine clicked again—again—again ; 
always with the same interval of six or seven seconds. Then 
came & louder, longer sound—the carriage of the typewriter being 
returned at the end of a line. 

“This was more than I could stand. I walked as steadily as I 
could across the bed-room and into the dark office. The fire had 
died down so far that it threw hardly any light into the room: 
the machine was so placed as to be in total darkness. I could 
just see from the door the faint white shape of the sheet of paper 
I had left in it. 

“ As I entered I spoke again, more firmly this time, for I had 
pulled myself, as one says, together. 

“Who's there at the typewriter?’ I said. 

“The absolute silence which received my words was indescrib- 
ably disturbing—it was eerie; but not, no, not for a moment, to 
be compared with the terrible eerieness of the tick-tump of the 
machine as another letter was deliberately struck. I tottered to 
the side of the table and reached out to touch whatever must be 
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standing there in front of the keys. But my hand, tremblingly 
outstretched, encountered nothing—nothing but a light, cold 
draught of air. I groped about to the side—still nothing. Then 
—tick, tump!—another letter! I grasped at the air over the 
keys, thinking to seize its wrist. But my hand again met sheer 
emptiness. 

“I laid a trap for it. I kept my outstretched hand, palm 
upwards, on the keys, and waited. It seemed to me that the 
interval was far, far longer than it had ever been before; but 
probably my strained terror magnified the impression of time. 
Anyway, the pause ended at last in the most terrifying manner. 
I felt a key beneath my knuckles drop down. The type-bar rose 
and struck its sharp ‘tick’ on the paper. The carriage moved 
again, and I felt its slight jar shake the machine. Then I turned 
and ran into the light of the next room, closing the door behind 
me—between me and my paralysing, dumb terror of what was 
going on in the darkness. 

“But, once safe in my bed-room again, I began to reason with 
myself. Either my nerves were playing me some trick, and 
nothing had really happened, only that my own tired mind had 
deceived me, or else—or else—— 

“T didn’t care just exactly to say what otherwise might be 
happening. To remain in suspense was, I reflected, not to be 
thought of. At all costs 1 must know the truth. So I took my 
courage in both hands and my candle in one and walked straight 
across the bed-room, through the door, into the office, and up to 
the machine, trying to be convinced that my nerves had been 
playing me a trick.” 

“Typewriting must be excessively bad for the nerves,” I 
commented. 

“Tt is,” she agreed. “ But this had, as I found, nothing to do 
with my nerves, except that it horribly distressed them. As I 
stood there I saw one of the keys go down—saw the type-bar rise 
—saw the type strike a sheet of paper which I had left on the 
roller—saw the carriage ‘jump’ one space! 

“T bent down to make sure of what I seemed to see. A light, 
very cold air seemed to blow in my face—like a very slight 
draught, but icy cold. Then, once more, touched by no hand, 
a key was depressed, and another letter added to the scroll. I 
turned my back and ran again into the bed-room, shutting the 
door, and threw myself into a chair, trembling, and trying to shut 
out all sounds from my ears by pressing my fingers into them. 

“T must have sat there a long time. You may think me a 
coward ; but if I could have got out without passing through the 
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office and passing by 7 again, I would have fled. But to go in 
there again was more than I dared do. 

“Waiting grew monotonous. I took my fingers from my ears 
and listened. It seemed to me that I listened many minutes. 
No sound came; but I might, I thought, be exaggerating the 
time. So I took out my watch. The hand moved with horrible 
slowness. I gave it five minutes. Nothing! I was sure I could 
have heard through the door the sound of the machine if it were 
still being worked ; but to reassure myself I went to the keyhole 
and listened. Still nothing. 

“ Well—it had stopped. But I dared not go into the office— 
I simply dared not. I remember that when I turned the key in 
the door between the two rooms, I turned it softly, afraid to make 
a sound. §o I lay down, without undressing—there seemed to 
be a sort of security in having one’s clothes on—and eventually 
slept. The strain on my nerves had worn me out. It was 
daylight when I awoke—the curious glaring daylight that snow 
reflects. All the roofs outside and the sills of my own window 
were covered deeply with snow, and snow was still falling. 
Instead of the usual roar from Holborn, which I was so 
accustomed to, there was silence, broken now and then by the 
hoarse sound of drivers’ voices, borne across the cold air, now 
still and full of snowflakes. 

“My courage had come again. I unlocked the door and went 
to the machine, persuaded that I should find confirmation ofa hope 
that had come to me when I first awakened—that I had been 
overwrought the night before and had merely dreamed. So I 
went straight to the machine and raised the carriage. I nearly 
dropped it again when I saw a confusion of letters on the paper. 
The carriage, as I left the machine, must have been nearly at the 
end of a line, for the writing began far over to the right. I 
pulled the paper out and read it. 
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“* vcamelfordrddun 
gennessstchatham.’ 


“What did it mean? Suddenly, I saw. Whatever had written 
this message knew nothing of the typewriter; I recalled the 
hesitancy with which the writing was executed while I had 
listened to it over-night. Clearly it knew nothing of the space- 
bar or the shift-key. Hence all the words were jumbled into 
one another, and there were no capitals. I separated the words, 
they gaye me this: 

**y Camelford Rd. 


© * Dungeness St. 
“* Chotham.’ 
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«VT considered had been written for ‘5.’ 

“Clearly, the solution of this mystery was the business of the 
day. I should never be easy until I had found out what number 
five, Camelford Road, Dungeness Street, Chatham, had to tell me. 

“T went off as soon as I was dressed, and had my breakfast 
at Lyons—near the Holborn corner. Theni1 sought out the 
carman whom I had engaged to remove my furniture, and told 
him he must postpone the business for a day. I went next 
to Bloomsbury, to apprise my new landlady of this delay, and 
passing the British Museum, had the forethought to go into the 
reading-room, get out Kelly’s Directory of Kent and Surrey, 
and ascertain that Chatham did actually contain a Camelford 
Road off Dungeness Street. The Directory, however, showed 
me nothing as to who lived there. It appeared to be a small 
street with no shops in it, and most cf the numbers were missing 
from the list, I caught the first train starting for Chatham— 
it took a long time to get down there, what with the heavy snow, 
and the chronic paralysis of the railway that serves that part of 
the country—and I was so cold and depressed by the time the 
train did, with reluctance, arrive at Rochester, that I got out 
there and was glad to walk the distance between the two places, 
and thus get my blood into circulation again. 

“The rest is soon told, remarkable as what I was to discover 
proved to be. Camelford Road was a mean thoroughfare, con- 
spicuous for squalor and general unwholesomeness, even in 
Chatham. In every sense, it was in the lowest part of 
Chatham—low as to its situation, low as to its population. 
Only when I found myself in front of number five—a small 
ramshackle, and crowded house, with a door ajar to the dirty 
passage, did the difficulty of my position suggest itself to me. 
What was I to do when I got there? Clearly I couldn’t present 
my little scrap of bad typewriting and demand an explanation of 
it. I had (I realised) come, after all, on a sort of wild goose 
chase. 

“Still, I couldn’t give up my task, and profiting by the exit 
of a dirty-faced girl of perhaps fifteen, I put a question. 

“Who lives here?’ I inquired. 

“The girl eyed me with distrust and parried smartly. 

“* Are you the School Board?’ she asked defiantly. 

“No. I was not the School Board. I merely wanted to know 
the names of the people. By an inspiration I took out my purse 
and gave the girl sixpence; she received it with avidity, but 
she still seemed suspicious. 

“*Wod yer want ter know for?’ she asked. 
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*« ¢ Not to do anyone any harm,’ I said. ‘I’m not going to get 
anyone into trouble ; I promise you that.’ 

“<« Well,’ she said, telling off the house on the fingers of an 
unclean hand: ‘there’s Mrs. Bowen in the basement, two 
children an’ a ’usband wot gets tight and sloshes ‘er: then 
there’s Mrs. Green in the ground floor—two rooms—’er wot takes 
the rent: first floor front, ole Joe, I dunno wot ’e does: first floor 
back, a new fambly wot I dunno the names of: second floor front, 
hus,’—she seemed to think her own illustrative appearance a 
sufficient description : ‘an’ the attic, Miss Howgego wot——’ 

“T must have shown by some movement my surprise at this. 
This odd, unforgettable name of course sprang to my recollection ; 
and the girl’s guttersnipe acuteness instantly detected my recog- 
nition of it. 

“Ts it er wot you want ?’ she asked swiftly. 

“TI nodded. The spokeswoman of the ‘us’ family slowly 
wagged her representative head up and down. ‘You've only 
jest got ’ere in time!’ sho said, with an air of one who witnesses 
a narrow escape. ‘She's goin’she is! She’s a packin’ up of ’er 
things now; I heared her. She works at the dressmaking.’ 

“T didn’t wait for more, but pushed open the door and made 
my way up rickety stairs to the top of the house. A low voice 
said ‘Come in’ to my knock, and I found myself in presence of a 
pale-faced, slender girl, in a patched dress, very neat, but cheap 
and much worn. She was kneeling beside a battered yellow tin 
trunk, painted blue inside, and filling it from a heap of under- 
ciothing which lay beside it. The floor was uncarpeted, and the 
roor. contained nothing else but a ‘stump’ bed, a box covered 
with blac) en and serving as a dressing table, a cane-bottomed 

‘air, » . a wash-stand, furnished with a tin jug and basin. 

“ _ .s Howgego?’ I said interrogatively. 

‘Sho stood up and came towards me. ‘ Yes,’ she replied; her 
next question surprised me by its matter-of-fact welcoming tone. 

“*T suppose you have come from my father?’ she said. 

“T replied, ‘Not exactly; but your father left something for 
you with me a year ago. I have come to—to verify your 
address.’ 

“«Then you are not the person whom he said he would send 
for me?’ she inquired, disappointed. I was startled. ‘No,’ I 
said. ‘When did you see him ?’ 

“«Why—last night’ she replied, her face lighting up again. 
‘He—he found me last night, you know,’ she added, as if that 

explained everything—indeed, as the case happened, it did. 

“Where is he?’ I asked ber. 
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“<T don’t know!’ she replied, ‘he is coming for me to-day.’ 

“*Well then, you don’t know where you are going?’ I 
ventured. 

_ “§$he shook her head. ‘Have you brought me what it was 
my father gave you for me?’ she asked, looking puzzled again. 

“Not here,’ I said. ‘It is at my office. But the best thing, 
since you cannot give me an address, is that I should give you 
mine. It was a document,’ I added. ‘It was his will!’ 

“«Qh——’ she paused on the word. I was glad that she did not 
ask me for an explanation of my presence there, and precisely 
then. ‘But it doesn’t matter now,’ she said, and her gentle 
face—it had all her father’s candour, but joined, as I began to 
realise, with a tender loveliness that must have been her dead 
mother’s. ‘It doesn’t matter any more. You see we have found 
each other! We are to be always together now! I have waited 
for him so long, and been so miserable, I thought he was dead, 
you know. And now he is alive again, and we are always to be 
together. My life is to be altogether happy.’ 

‘ “She delighted me. I would have loved to kiss her. ‘ Well,’ 
I said, ‘here is my address.’ I gave it to her on my card. ‘If 
you want me you know where to find me. But I am co glad you 
have found him,’ I added. She put out her hand, and I shook it 
as I left her—my heart misgiving me; for here was no explana- 
tion of my perplexity, here was no solution for me—J had not 
found him. 

“This misgiving was only too well justified; you have 
probably foreseen what, next day, I learned. 

“He had indeed found her, after a year’s seeking, walking 
over from Sittingbourne where she had lived before coming into 
Chatham, and whither he had tracked her the day before. He 
only reached her late at night, and their glad reunion kept them 
up late. Finding at the station, when he had at last left her, that 
there would be no train calling at Sittingbourne that night, he 
had started out, in spite of the snow-storm, to walk the ten miles 
or so to the inn where he had put up. Confused by the snow, on 
a strange road, he must have lost himself; for it was in the 
middle of a field, far off the turnpike, that they found him next 
morning at about eight o'clock, dead. 

“The doctors said be must have been dead nine or ten hours. 
I remembered, when I read the account of the inquest in the 
papers, that my little American clock struck eleven just after 
T had locked myself into the bedroom the previous night.” 


T, B. Russext, 




















Cwo Vew Sealand Days. 


Mary was in the train on her way to town. It was not the first 
time; once she had gone with father to the cattle show; once 
also when mother was ill. But this was so different. To begin 
with, she was going alone. She was going on her own business 
too—to push her own fortunes. At least it felt like that to her; 
for she was engaged, and was on her way to visit the relations. 

The little train rattled along. The guard came through and 
snipped bits out of her ticket. The other people in her carriage 
wondered vaguely about her at intervals, but Mary sat immovable 
with one elbow on the arm of her seat, gazing out of the window 
with eyes that did not see. 

Hugh, of course, would be at the station to meet her. It was 
difficult to tear her thoughts from that, but there was much to be 
arranged in her mind before she arrived. She had lived up- 
country all her life, and knew well that she would need all her 
wits to pick up what she innocently termed town ways. And 
though “town” was only Littlechurch in New Zealand, she felt 
no less respect for it on that account. It must be more than six 
times as big as Ashburnham, which’ had been “town” to her for 
years, 

She saw herself arriving—Hugh there, of course. He would 
like to see her in such a well-made dress. Yes, she had been 
wise to wear that dress—the best Ashburnham could do—for her 
arrival, With a great effort she forced herself to go on with the 
story. Hugh would take her to his father’s house, a large house 
with servants in it. Not one servant only; he had mentioned 
servants. Well, she must be equal to it. Mother and she had 
always done for father and the boys. In the country you could, 
you know. There had been money enough, it was not that. The 
fact was they had once tried a servant, and had been glad indeed 
when the lady married the man at the hut. No, it was worse 
than that, She saw it quite plainly, they were the kind of 
3B 2 
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people who expect to do their own work. If you were too poor, 
that explained itself. 

“But there is no getting over the fact that we are sort of 
working people,” thought Mary. Well, that had to be reckoned 
with. Hugh knew all about it, fortunately. He had worked on 
the Browns’ land for a year under her father. Of course his 
people knew, too, in a sort of way; but—what were his people 
like? Hugh had come up to learn, and his father had paid 
Mr. Brown to teach him about sheep. 

What a year it had been! It seemed, looking back, as if the 
weather had always been fine, Even washing days had had 
charm, while the summer evenings, when Hugh and she and one 
of the boys had paddled the big boat on the lake after tea, or the 
few occasions when he had ridden with her to fetch the letters 
round the foot of tussock-clad hills, where larks were always 
singing in the sun, were recollections to be savoured to the fall. 
But what was she doing? She must get back to business. 

One of her difficulties would be his sisters. Maud and Edith 
their names were, and they looked very stylish in their photo- 
graphs. Hugh had told her never to say “stylish,” but that was 
what they did look, and she must certainly use the word when 
it expressed what she meant. “I could manage the old pecple,” 
said Mary, thinking tend riy of father and mother at home, 
rather lonely without her, but I am rather frightened of girls,” 
However, Hugh would certainly be at the station. He would 
find her at once. They would shake hands just like anybody © 
else—and she gave herself up to working out the delightful 
situation. 

At last the train drew up at Arlington—only five minutes 
before Littlechurch. The last remnant of the tortured ticket was 
given up, and Mary began to prepare for the great moment. She 
brushed the dust from her dress, and rubbed her face with the 
handkerchief she meant to conceal in her hand-bag, while a 
beautiful fresh one was brought out and placed carelessly in her 
pocket. Her gloves were all right—her hair tidy. Should she 
put ona veil? No—too late—the train was pulling up. 

The twilight seemed a rosy golden affair which mingled beauti- 
fully with the dim station lamps. Even the lights of the cabs 
outside gave the scene a festive air to Mary’s eyes. 

Hugh waved from the platform and ran alongside her window. 
What a mercy she was on the right side! There was a moment's 
bustle, and they were walking soberly along to find her box. 

“Very tired?” with a little squeeze of her arm. 

“No, only rather hot,” with a confiding return pressure. 
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In the hansom Hugh turned and looked at her. 

“Tt’s too awfully exciting. There they all are at home waiting 
to see you. I want you to look your very best, dear. You won't 
be frightened, will you? Just be your natural self and they can’t 
help loving you.” 

“Ts it far to drive, Hugh?” 

“A good twenty minutes at least.” 

“Then tell me over and over that you think I look all right.” 

“Dear!” said Hugh, pressing one of her hands rapturously. 

“Oh, that’s no use! Say—‘Mary, you look exactly right, 
exactly right, exactly right!’ Say it, quick!” 

“ Whether I think so or not?” 

“Certainly ; only extra loud if you don’t think so. Can’t you 
see I want encouraging?” — 

“Mary, you're a darling, more a darling than ever,” was what 
Hugh said; but he said it several times, and it seemed to answer, 
for she laughed and asserted— 

“T shall be all right. They will all like me. In a week they 
will wonder how they ever did without me.” 

Meantime, “they” were waiting to receive Mary. Mrs. 
Thorne was saying— 

“Tt is the only way, Richard. You know what Hugh is. If 
we thwart him and tell him he mustn’t, and threaten him, and do 
all that you wanted to do—we have said a lot of things we don’t 
really mean—and make a break with the boy, we probably should 
have to give in and bless them in the end, because we have made 
him obstinate. If we are open-minded and tolerant now, he will 
believe us when, after knowing the girl, we say that she is 
beneath him, And in any case, if we do give in in this way, we 
shan’t have quarrelled and fought with our only boy. Don’t you 
seo, Richard?” 

“T thought,” said Mr. Thorne, slowly, “that the idea was to 
have her here in order that he should find out for himself how 
much beneath him she was?” 

“ Well, dear, if she is he will find it out better here, where she 
is daily contrasted with the girls and all their friends. Up 
there I suppose she is the best there is. Here, at any rate, 
there will be others for him to compare her with.” 

“Tt seems as though it might work out all right from your 
point of view,” persisted Mr. Thorne, drily. ‘ But from hers, 
isn’t it a little—well-—hard? She considers our asking her down 
ag an explicit approval, I daresay. And I won’t have Hugh’s 
vanity worked on to make him behave badly, I tell you that,” he 
went on, working himself up. “I would far rather have fought 
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the thing openly. I don’t approve of this seeming to give up 
all objections and being as full of them as—as—you are!” 

“My dear! We have argued this out so often before. Don’t 
you see how much better it is not to quarrel over it and make 
a split with Hugh? We may like her after all, and then we 
shall have acted nicely from the first.” 

“Nicely from the first—upon my word, Margaret!” but he 
returned to his smoking-room without saying any more. 

Mrs. Thorne went into the drawing-room where the girls 
were, 

“We shall have them here soon, children. Of course, you 
will be as nice as possible to Mary. We must introduce her to 
everyone and announce the engagement.” 

“How horrid! And then to break it all off again!” said 
Edith. 

“Oh, my dear, how you jump to conclusions! We may like 
her very much, and then we shall be glad we have been kind. 
The fact is, your father thinks we are not acting quite fairly by 
the girl in all this. I almost wish we had not asked her. But 
I did not want to quarrel with Hugh. Iam sure I did it for the 
best. And I don’t want him to marry this little unformed 
up-country bumpkin!” she cried, her real feelings rushing to the 
surface, 

“Well, she will be here in five minutes,” said Maud. “TI think 
the only thing to do now is to make the best of her as we go 
along, and let things settle themselves.” 

“Yes, dear, yes. Let things settle themselves. If she is a 
country boor Hugh will soon find it out here, and ¢f she is a 
cultivated lady——” 

“ Well, mother, if she is?” asked Maud, gravely. 

“Why, we shall have been nice all the time,” repeated Mrs. 
Thorne, in a sort of helplessly triumphant way. 

A cab was heard on the drive. 

“Here they are!” and everyone went to the door. 

No one had meant to do this. Mrs. Thorne’s idea had rather 
been to allow Mary to be brought to her. But the colonial 
instinct of hospitality was too strong for them; even bringing 
the objecting Mr. Thorne into the hall. 

The next moment a tall, strong girl, with deep-set eyes and 
quantities of smooth brown hair coiled round her head, came up 
the steps with Hugh. 

“My dear, I am happy to see you,” said Mrs. Thorne with 
some stateliness. “I hope you're not very tired?” 

“Shake hands. No kissing,” said Mary to herself. 
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Hugh introduced the girls with a quick “Maud,” “Edith.” 
“ And this is my father,” he added, proudly. 

Mr. Thorne heard the note in his son’s voice and was constrained 
by it. He shook hands warmly—much more warmly than he 
had intended—and asked after Mr. and Mrs. Brown. 

“Very, very well,” said Mary gratefully, liking him on the spot. 

“ And now there is just time to dress for dinner,” interrupted 
Mrs. Thorne, who felt less than no interest in the health of 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown. 

Mary’s thoughts flashed rapidly over the contents of her box. 
One pink blouse and a black skirt was all it contained of evening 
wear. They had been her best for some time, and were new for 
the last dance in the woolshed. 

Meantime she was following Maud and Edith upstairs. She 
tripped over her dress, specially made long by the Ashburnham 
dressmaker. 

“A clumsy girl!” was Mrs. Thorne’s thought as she turned 
away. 

Once in her room Mary braced herself. She unpacked her 
clothes and looked at them well. To dress for dinner meant 
putting on evening dress, of course. Well, she had not got an 
evening dress. ‘The blouse and the black skirt were the nearest 
approach to it. In some mysterious way she felt that they were 
quite wrong. However, on they must go. She did her hair 
anew, and then proceeded to attire her really fine upright form 
in a pink satin blouse and a black stuff skirt. 

“T wish they were both pink—or both black,” she said, doubt- 
fully; “and oh! Ido wish the blouse wasn’t low.” 

A bell rang. 

She hurried downstairs, saying to herself all the way—* Don’t 
be frightened! Don’t be frightened.” 

In the hall stood Hugh. 

“Oh, Hugh, will Ido? This is the only evening dress I have.” 

“Of course you will do, dear; mum and the girls won’t know 
how to do without you in a week—but—you must get a new 
dress to-morrow.” 

“You wretch! Of course I must. It’s hideous, isn’t it? I 
can’t think how I ever thought it pretty. But I mean to do, 
and they won’t know how to do without me in a week, and I'll 
get a new dress to-morrow. You always did know exactly what 
to say to me,” she said laughing. 

“The truth, madam ; nothing but the truth,” with a low bow. 

“You darling!” said Mary, and kissed the top of his head. 

Hugh rose unconsciously and bumped her nose, which led to 
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various soothing explanations. Mrs, Thorne appeared in the 
middle of them. 

“Dinner is ready. The drawing-room is this way. Hugh, you 
should have shown Miss Brown to the drawing-room.” 

Dinner was a strange ordeal for Mary. She sat next to Mr. 
Thorne, who asked her questions about sheep. When she re- 
sponded by saying that it had been a very good lambing, she 
felt that the subject did not interest them somehow, and sheep 
were dropped. 

“To-morrow we have a tea-party for you, Mary,” announced 
Edith. 

The “Mary” caused Hugh to smile on the speaker. “ Who 
are coming?” he asked. 

“Only half a dozen. The Taylors, and we have asked Miss 
Grieve, but we don’t know whether she can come.” 

“Miss Grieve! who is she?” and long replies were given 
which seemed to show that she was very important indeed; an 
English girl on a visit to Government House. Mary profoundly 
hoped she would not come. 

“Ob, I must tell you,” burst in Maud; “what do you think 
Katie Taylor said? She wanted to seem very up to date, and 
specially good at French when she was talking to Miss Grieve, 
who speaks it perfectly, so she said she hoped Miss Grieve would 
make a ‘ventre a terre’ of the Taylors’ house whenever she came 
into town.” 

Everyone laughed except Mary, who asked, with a sympathetic 
smnile, “ What is a ventre a terre?” 

“Well, it is rather difficult to explain,” said Mr. Thorne gravely. 

“T think we ought to tell Miss Brown that it is French,” said 
Mrs. Thorne, a little pompously. 

“T thought it must be,” Mary murmured. “T’ll look it up in 
the dictionary,” she added hopefally. 

“You'd better leave it alone,” said Hugh. 

“Miss Brown, it’s a joke,” said Mrs. Thorne patronisingly ; 
“she meant ‘ pied a terre,’ you know, and she said ‘ ventre a terre’ 
instead, which means——” 

“Now, mother, be literal; which means”—from Hugh. 

“Be quiet, Hugh! which means ‘in a great hurry,’’ 
Mrs. Thorne; “so you see it was very funny.” 

“Yes,” said Mary doubtfally, “I suppose it was; but I don’t 
know what ‘ pied a terre’ means either.” 

“Tgnorant!” thought Mrs. Thorne, much pleased; “I knew 
she must be. “It’s all a silly joke,” she said aloud; “and I am 
not sure that it is quite proper,” with a frown at Edith, 
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said 
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In the evening Mary was asked if she played. 

“T don’t know if you call it playing,” said Mary hesitatingly. 
“We have a piano, but it is always out of tune. Mother did teach 
me my notes, and I know a few things I have learnt by myself. 
If only we could have had the piano tuned, I would have 
practised more.” 

“ Has it ever been tuned?” asked Mrs. Thorne. 

“Oh yes, it has—twice. Once I got a shearer to do it. He 
did it rather well, and made several notes sound again that had 
always been dumb.” 

“Dear me, how extraordinary!” murmured Mrs. Thorne. 
“ And did he do it the second time too?” 

Mary laughed. “No, the second time was a great failure. The 
bishop came to stay with us, and so I asked him if he could tune 
the piano, because I always asked people that, and he said he 
could. But he made the notes dumb again, though he spent 
hours and hours over it, and was so sorry.” 

“Mary asked me if I could tune the piano,” remarked Hugh. 

“Did you really ask everybody who came?” inquired Maud, 
amused. 

“Well, you never know what people can do. The bishop 
really did make the kitchen clock go.” 

“You must have found him a paying guest,” remarked Mrs. 
Thorne, 

Mary looked up a little flushed. ‘ We never let anybody pay 
anything—unless they want to learn about sheep,” she added 
with a laugh, looking at Hugh. 

“Oh, my dear, you misunderstand me. Of course not. Of 
course not ordinary people, and certainly not the bishop. I never 
meant that.” 

“She did, though,” thought Mary. 

Edith meantime was playing a piece of music which Mary 
privately thought very ugly. It seemed to be all discords. “I 
could do better than that,” she thought. ‘I wish I had said I 
could.” 

“Bravo!” said Mr. Thorne when Edith had finished, “I am 
glad you have learned that one, Edie, play it again.” 

To her surprise Mary liked it the second time, and would have 
enjoyed hearing it a third. “I can’t do anything like that,” she 
thought. “How thankful I am I said I couldn’t.” 

When she got to her room she sat down to review the situation. 

“T must get myself new clothes at once,” was her first thought. 
Her next was, “ How much money have I? Enough,” she decided, 
after doing a very simple sum. “I am ignorant, ignorant, 
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ignorant. I don’t know a word of French. I don’t always know 
what people mean even in English. I can’t play, and I expect 
my singing is all wrong, and Mrs, Thorne doesn’t like me. I can 
get on with Mr. Thorne, if only he is left alone. The girls are not 
so bad as I expected, and Hugh is more a darling than ever. I 
won't be frightened. They shall like me.” And then Mary wept 
two tears, and said her prayers, and went to bed. 


Cxarter II. 


Next morning Mary, Maud and Edith went shopping. It was 
most bewildering. The visitor's mind had to be moulded and the 
sisters set to work to mould it. But in the middle of looking at 
ready-made evening dresses and while Mary was lost in a maze 
of new ideas, they would dash off to inspect evening wraps or 
even to try on sailor hats, leaving the unhappy novice vis a vis 
with a show-room young lady, who, in endeavouring to force 
upon her a tumbled blue chiffon, almost drove her into the arms 
of a terrible high black satin. 

At last she emerged, the humble proprietor of two new dresses 
which were being altered to fit, and of countless hats and little 
extras. Maud and Edith in their turn had found her surprisingly 
shrewd about price. She was ready to pay well for a good thing 
and determined not to fritter her money away over trifles. When 
they left the shop a touch of respect mingled with their pity for 
her ignorance. 

Hugh met them and carried Mary off for a row on the river, 
while Maud and Edith went home to keep an appointment with 
their mother. 

“ Well, girls, what do you think of her, now?” was Mrs. 
Thorne’s greeting. 

Maud was silent, but Edith replied, “She is even more ignorant 
than I expected, mother; she didn’t know how to use a hand- 
glass.” 

“T don’t mean that; what sort of girl is she among girls? 
How did you two get on with her?” 

“She is exactly the same with us as she was with you last 
night,” said Maud, sudden:, “I don’t think you will have at 
all an easy task, mother, if you want to persuade them they don’t 
suit each other.” 

“My dear children, I don’t want to persuade anybody any- 
thing. I leave it to Hugh’s own good sense. When he associates 
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again with girls of his own class, after being up in the back- 
woods so long, he will see it all for himself. Especially if he has 
this girl always at his elbow, expecting to be looked after, or 
taught to play croquet, or displaying her ignorance in some 
ridiculous way.” 

“You think of leaving them together a great deal?” 

“Not exactly. I mean to have others about with them, making 
the contrast, you see, but always to impress it upon Hugh, in 
season and out of season, that he must not neglect Miss 
Brown.” 

“ Well, I rather like her. She is not vulgar in the least—only 
ignorant—and she is strong-minded, or something; you can’t 
look down on her.” 

“A strong-minded ignoramus! you have made out a good case 
for her, I must say. She probably rides like a boy, and can scrub 
a floor or knit a stocking. I want to give her credit for all her 
good qualities, but do you seriously mean that she is the sort of 
wife who would suit Hugh? He wants more. Cultivation— 
savoir faire—in fact, a lady.” 

“ But, indeed, mother, she is something more than you say. 
She could learn. She has plenty of intelligencé and she is not 
even common, You notice how well she pronounces her words.” 

“Mand, do you want her to marry Hugh?” 

Maud hesitated for a moment, and then said, “ Not exactly.” 

“Well, my dear, she must either exactly marry him or exactly 
not, you know.” 

Edith laughed. ‘Maud, you are so funny. Do let us leave it 
alone. Hugh must settle his own affairs, and so far we haven't 
had even to suggest to him that he must not neglect Miss 
Brown.” 

“T know I shall hate it if he does,” said Maud. 

“ Well it would be rather horrid!” agreed Edith. “She would 
mope, and we shan’t want to console her.” 

“TI think you are very selfish. Edith, you should think of 
Hugh,” exclaimed Mrs. Thorne as she left the room. 

“Well, mother has a nice job on hand,” said Edith, flippantly, 
“but I don’t see that we need bother ourselves.” 

“T do see, then. Either we are to be friends with Mary or not. 
If we are, we shall be such sneaks, and yet that is just what 
mother wants us io do.” 

“Not at all. She only wants us to keep Hugh up to the 
mark.” 

“Here come the Taylors!” said Maud, relieved to give up the 
vexed subject for a time. 
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She greeted Katie and Helen Taylor with a new thought in her 
mind. They certainly both knew all that was to be known about 
the management of a hand-glass, and yet were they so obviously 
superior to Mary that Hugh must needs neglect her for their 
society? She watched Katie’s bewaved and behatted head, held 
consciously at a becoming angle, and seemed to hear, as she had 
never heard before, Helen’s jingling bangles, which constantly 
collided with a huge green stone heart, hanging by a long chain 
round her neck. She had always admired their dress so much, 
and yet—was it Mary who was vulgar? She had an uncomfort- 
able feeling that somebody was, and hastened to drown it by 
joining in the conversation which Edith was carrying on with 
the Taylors. 

“Yes, we are having quite a little party in Mary’s honour,” 
she said. ‘ Miss Grieve is coming with the younger Miss Find- 
lay, and the Spencers, of course, and Ruth Musson.” 

“But you haven’t told us anything about her. I suppose she 
is perfect ?” asked Helen. 

_ “Oh, delightful! She is on the river with Hugh just now, but 
you will see them both this afternoon.” 

“ We saw you in at Bailey’s, but you were too busy looking at 
gloves to notice us,” said Katie. 

“Yes, we were shopping with Mary. Of course she wants a lot 
of things at once.” 

“Then that tall girl in the sailor hat was Miss Brown. Helen, 
I said it was.” 

“ Was it really?” said Helen turning to Maud. 

“TI suppose so—of course, it must have been. She was buying 
gloves with us.” 

“Oh! Well, she is a nice tall girl,” was Helen’s somewhat 
lame remark. 

“She is very countrified, of course, and wears the wrong kind 
of hat in the wrong kind of way, and doesn’t know how to use a 
hand-glass,” put in Edith, who could not get over that special 
piece of Mary’s ignorance. 

“Ob, you'll have to teach her all that,” said Katie Taylor, 
vaguely, meaning to be kind. 

“ We are leaving it to Hugh,” said Edith, demurely. 

“Edie!” remonstrated Maud. 

“ What?” innocently, from Edith. “It’s no use our pretending 
that she isa polished sort of person. Her boots are enough to 
give her away, ready-made fives at fifteen shillings the pair. 
She doesn’t know a word of French. Why, only last night we 
were telling a story with a French joke in it——” But here 
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even the indiscreet Edith realised that she was on dangerous 
ground, and her sentence ended with, “and of course it all had to 
be explained to her.” 

“She should have laughed with the rest and pretended she saw 
the point,” said Katie Taylor. 

“Since we are telling tales about her, it is because she is not 
that kind of person,” put in Maud, rather irritably ; ‘“‘she would 
as coon think of pretending as—as—well, as any of us would 
think of acknowledging that we were ignorant.” 

“Oh, don’t let us talk about her any more!” cried Edith, who 
was still trembling from her narrow escape. “Tell us how you 
enjoyed the Fletchers’ dance, Katie, and what you both wore.” 

Meantime, Mary and Hugh were on the river. It was quiet 
and hot, and there were young wild ducks following their mammas 
in and out among the drooping willows. Mary, who pulled a 
good oar on jthe lake at home in the enormous, clumsy old boat, 
was learning to manage a cockle-shell with considerable ease, and 
enjoying the process. Hugh, sitting opposite her, felt it forced 
upon his notice that hands which do all the rough work of a 
house are not so smooth as hands which don’t, and feet which are 
shod in number fives at fifteen shillings a pair are not so neat as 
those attended to by a good bootmaker. 

“ Mary,” he said, after a somewhat long silence. 

“Well,” from Mary, who was engrossed in trying to feather 
both sculls at once without looking. 

‘Get the girls to take you to Perkins to be measured for some 
really nice boots or shoes to wear down here. And, look here, as 
it is to please me, and because I want you to look your nicest, 
will you let me pay for them, dear? They are more expensive, 
you know, and——” 

But Mary had grown scarlet. “I will get the boots with 
pleasure, Hugh,” she said, quietly, “but I have plenty, plenty of 
money. You do not understand father,” she went on earnestly. 
“He really wishes to do all that is necessary, and if I want more 
money I am to write for it to the bank, and only have to sign to 
say how much I have taken—up to a certain amount that is.” 

“Then why,” said Hugh, with his eyes still on the hands 
holding the sculls, “do you do all the rough work at home, and 
not have it done for you like other people?” 

“ Because we are not like other people, I suppose,” said Mary, 
hesitatingly. “We do our own work because it is easier and 
pleasanter to us to manage it all ourselves. Once we did have 
& servant, and it was awful. We were all afraid of her. She 
certainly was rather a vulgar kind of girl, and we couldn’t be 
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intimate with her, so we did not ever know what to do with her. 
We hated asking her to have meals by herself, and we could not 
bear to have meals with her, and altogether we were delighted 
when Jim down at the hut fell in love with her and married her ; 
and now she makes quite a nice neighbour to go and see, and has 
two children.” 

“T gee,” said Hugh, slowly. “ Well,” after a pause, “I want 
to say something to you.” 

“Say on,” said the girl, leaning forward and letting the oars 
look after themselves. 

“You are so dear, and you know how I love you and look up 
to you, and I think you are the most beautiful person I ever saw.” 
He stopped, and looked at her helplessly. 

“Yes, I know, you mean I am also the worst dressed,” supplied 
Mary. 

“Oh!” said Hugh, and they both laughed in exquisite relief, 
and he lost the rudder lines and the boat ran aground; and 
somehow in the middle of all the excitement they managed to 
arrange matters. As Mary said, it came to this. ‘“There’s things 
as kin be helped and things as can’t;” those that could were to 
be put right under Hugh’s supervision, and those that couldn’t 
were to be lived down. 

The only contretemps at lunch was when Mrs. Thorne asked 
whether her visitor admired the river. 

Mary thought it was beautiful, but when pressed to say more 
admitted that she had thought it too public. “Such a lot of 
other boats,” she said, plaintively; “you never got a moment 
without someone popping round the corner.” 

Here Edith giggled, and Mrs. Thorne frowned slightly, as she 
answered—* Of course if you wanted absolute privacy the river 
was not the place for it.” 

“T meant, [ suppose, that it is so different from our lake,” said 
the poor girl, hurriedly; ‘ the lake is so large and so quiet, you 
know, and you can go into the dearest little bays and have a 
picnic all to yourself if you want to.” 

“Tt’s no use, Mary, you'll never persuade mother that you 
did not want to embrace me in the boat, but that the people 
popping round the corner stopped you every time.” 

“Upon my word, Hugh, you are getting absolutely vulgar,” 
and Mrs. Thorne glanced at Mary in her indignation. 

“Well, I believe you would have wanted tc yourself, Mrs. 
Thorne,” replied Mary, meeting the look, “he was so lazy and 
cool in the stern. You taught him to be so nice, you mustn’t 
blame me,” she said, with a sweet, frank flush. 
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Mrs. Thorne did not know whether to be shocked or pleased. 
She gazed at her son and smiled, and then back to Mary for an 
instant, before she froze again. 

That afternoon some young people came to croquet, with tea 
on the verandah. Mrs. Thorne was most successful with her 
little informal parties. The garden was pretty and the verandah 
broad, and one or two chosen guests were always asked to stay to 
dinner. About four o'clock they began to arrive, and as soon as 
five or six had come a croquet set was started in which Hugh 
joined. Mary, who had never played, would not try. They 
urged her to learn, but she firmly declared that a party was not 
the moment to choose for learning a new game. 

She was therefore left sitting on the verandah trying to make 
the best of the situation, while Edith and Maud welcomed new- 
comers and poured out tea. One after another was introduced to 
her and she tried desperately hard to talk to them, though 
subjects in common were difficult to find, and she grew more 
than fired of saying how much she liked Littlechurch and how 
beautiful the weather was. The poor girl had by this time lost 
her fine unconsciousness, and though she was recklessly wearing 
her best evening shoes and her one white dress she had no 
confidence in her clothes nor in her power tc please. 

“ Badly dressed and commonplace,” was the mental verdict of 
the party, and Mary knew it. At first it weighed upon her and 
tied her tongue still further. But after awhile she made up her 
mind firmly that she would not allow the next person who was 
introduced to drift off as had all the others; but would interest 
and detain her by sheer determination. 

In this frame of mind she found herself confronted with a tall, 
well made girl of her own height, and with a look of distinction 
and character in her face. This was the Miss Grieve of whom 
Mary had heard so much, who knew French like English, who 
had travelled, who was well read and clever, and who wore 
beautiful clothes. One thing alone kept her courage firm, and 
that was the lady’s size. She realised thepfor the first time 
that she had suffered from being taller and bigger than the 
others. It had seemed to make her ignorance colossal. Now, 
face to face with a girl of her own height, she felt herself again. 

“T am so glad to know you,” she said nervously, “I heard 
them talking of you last night. You have seen so much. I 
mean to see all that some day too, if I can.” 

Miss Grieve’s attention was caught. “Oh, I don’t know 
Me people travel now, don’t they? It is no merit, you 
now.” 
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“T suppose the merit is in profiting by it,” said Mary, with a 
smile. 

“Do you?” Miss Grieve said, “I have given up that idea long 
ago. People are so bored by it. And I hate to bore people, 
don’t you? ‘The thing is to talk as if you had done and seen and 
knew exactly as much as everyone about you, but not a jot more. 
On no account let them see that you ever think anything but 
their thoughts.” 

“Then that is why I don’t get on with them,” said Mary, 
thoughtfully. 

“Don’t get on with whom? And don’t you get on with 
them ?” 

“TI mean the people here. I can’t think their thoughts, don’t 
you see?” 

“No, I don’t. Why can’t you?” 

Mary blushed a little. “I suppose it does seem ridiculous to 
you, but I actually don’t understand half they are talking about. 
You can’t conceive how ignorant I am.’ 

Miss Grieve hesitated a moment. “I think you must be making 
a mistako,” she said gently. “It isn’t knowledge that makes 
people talk.” 

“Then what is it?” 

“Being intimate and not afraid of one another, I think. That 
is why you and I are rather out of it.” 

“ Are you out of it too?” cried Mary. 

“ Well, I was at first, horribly. They were more than kind, 
you know, but I could see it was an effort to talk to me.” 

Mary shook her head. “Ah, but it is because they are afraid 
of you. Now I am afraid of them.” 

“Tf that were true, how much easier for you to stop yourself, 
than for poor me to stop all of them,” said Miss Grieve laughing. 

“You think it all depends on no one being afraid?” asked 
Mary, pursuing her point earnestly. 

“You mustn’t drive me into a corner, you know; but if people 
like you they like you none the worse because you know less than 
they do; only, if you are afraid of them, they never get to like 
you at all. - 

“What a good theory! Who says I am afraid?” cried Mary, 
striking an attitude. 

“Well, Mary, we won the game,” said Hugh, coming up. 
“ What are you looking so melodramatic about ?” 

“Have you? Iamso glad. Do you know Miss Grieve?” she 
asked, introducing them. 

“We were just out of our depth, and each of us was getting 
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more epigrammatic than the other when you fortunately appeared,” 
said Miss Grieve. 

“You epigrammatic, Mary!” exclaimed Hugh. 

“T was only asking humble questions,” Mary retorted. “It 
was Miss Grieve. She was teaching me to be a brilliant woman 
of the world. I think I might have caught the trick if there had 
been a minute longer.” 

“Only I unfortunately came.” 

“Such a relief!” said Miss Grieve, sighing desperately. 

Mary, with her face full of enjoyment, was turning to refute 
this when Mrs. Thorne came up to them. 

“Miss Grieve, you would like a game Iam sure. I hear they 
want to start another. Will you not play?” she asked, turning 
to Mary. “Hugh will teach you; he is so fond of croquet, and 
if you refuse you spoil his game for him. He can hardly play 
twice running and leave you here,” she went on, in a playful 
voice. 

“T am enjoying myself very much,” Mary said, simply ; “I had 
no idea it would be so delightful. I wish you would both go and 
play, you two. I like being here best.” 

Hugh glanced at her. She nodded. 

“Come along, Miss Grieve!” he said. “We Wiil challenge 
any two and beat them in forty minutes by the watch on your 
wrist.” 

The challenge was instantly taken up, and an eager party 
went out into the sunshine comparing watches and arguing about 
the time; Hugh stubbornly declaring that he would go by the 
watch on Miss Grieve’s wrist, and no other. Shouts of indigna- 
tion from the other side, when it was discovered that Miss 
Grieve’s watch had stopped! The schoolroom clock was finally 
brought out and placed on a garden seat, and play began. 

Mrs. Thorne stood watching till business-like tapping of balls 
succeeded noisy argument. 

“Did you like Miss Grieve?” she said, looking curiously at 
Mary. 

“T was afraid of her at first,” Mary admitted, “but I liked her 
very much. I believe I could have talked to her for hours; there 
seemed to be so many things to say.” 

“H’m! most people do not find her so easy,” said Mrs. Thorne, 
shortly. 

“No doubt she was talking down to me,” suggested Mary, “ but 
she did it beautifully, and I liked it.” 

“Still, I don’t understand——” said Mrs. Thorne, almost to 
herself. 
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“Why she should take the trouble?” put in Mary in perfect 
good faith. “No, it is funny, isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Thorne looked sharply at her, and then taking her arm 
led her over and introduced her to a small, middle-aged woman 
who was talking to the tea-table in a most animated voice. As 
they shook hands the girl felt herself summed up in one quick 
look, from her slippers to her hair. 

“How do you do? so glad to know you. We were talking 
about some neighbours of yours. You know the Eustace Wrights, 
I am sure.” 

“Oh yes, of course I do,” said Mary, eagerly. “They are 
quite our nearest neighbours.” 

“Well, that’s capital! Now we shall get at the whole story. 
I don’t believe a word of it, you know,” she declared, looking 
round the circle ; “at least, it is sure to be dreadfully exaggerated. 
One hears such odd things; it is best to make a rule never to 
believe anything—without absolute proof, that is.” 

“ But what 7s the story?” asked Katie Taylor. 

“Oh, my dear, a queer sort of tale. I don’t like repeating such 
things. In fact, I stop people when they want to tell me stories. 
Believe me, it is best. I dare say Miss Brown knows all about it.” 

“T believe I do,” said Mary. “It is a most exciting adventure, 
if you mean about Mrs. Wright and the prisoner.” 

“That’s it,” said the lady; “ you tell it.” 

“Well, Mr. Wright was away mustering with the men for a 
week, and Mrs. Wright was all alone in the house. He didn’t 
want her to be, but she is so brave, and wouldn’t hear of getting 
anyone up. Most fortunately, Mr. Raglan, that young English- 
man who had been staying with them so long, came back, quite 
unexpectedly, to see Mr. Wright about some business. Of course, 
she made him stay on to meet her husband, and it was a great 
mercy she did, because the escaped prisoner turned up in the 
middle of the night and demanded food and clothes. He was 
armed, and had counted on finding all the men away and doing 
what he liked by frightening the women. I can’t believe Mr. 
Raglan was of much use, but he was company, and Mrs. Wright 
declares that the fact of his being a man was a great help. They 
managed to lure the wretched runaway into the store-house and 
lock him up. He fired shots at them through the door, but no 
one was hurt, and the police came up next day and carried him 
off. I think Mrs. Wright must have behaved splendidly,” said 
Mary warmly, “for Mr. Raglan is not a bit strong, he is inclined 
to be consumptive, you know, and a terribly nervous man. But 
she says he was a great moral support.” 
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“Dear me!” said Mrs. Spencer, Mary’s new acquaintance ; “and 
they don’t keep a servant?” 

“No. Heand Mrs. Wright did the whole thing between them.” 

“Why, Mrs. Wright seems to be quite a heroine,” said Katie 
Taylor. 

“H’m!” gaid Mrs, Spencer. “TI don’t know. Iam very sorry 
to hear that Mr. Raglan was there. I have done so much to try 
and hush the story up, don’t you know—that is my way—until 
things are absolutely proved. So those two were all alone in the 
house. What did Mr. Wright say when he came home? Of 
course, one hears rumours that he was not at all pleased. But 
you never know.” 

“No,” said Mary, cordially, “do you? And in this case that 
rumour is quite untrue, though the one about Mrs. Wright’s 
courage is correct. I was there when Mr. Wright came home, 
and he was delighted. I was rather sorry for poor Mr. Raglan 
because he was so terribly teased. You know he is engaged to 
Nellie, Mr. Wright’s sister, and they think they can chaff him as 
much as they like, so they declared that he spent the night 
looking at his Nellie’s photograph and writing letters to her, with 
Mr. Wright’s old muzzle-loader, that won’t go off, across his 
knees. Of course, he denied it, and said he made hot tea after he 
had helped Mrs. Wright to dispose of the unusual visitor, because, 
when once the danger was over, she was quite upset. Mrs. 
Wright did nothing but laugh and say he had been most useful, 
and she must tell Nellie that she didn’t know what she should 
have done without him. They were all in such high spirits, and 
of course Mr. Wright was as proud as possible of his wife,” Mary 
finished, looking to Mrs. Spencer for sympathy. 

“Well, I’m very glad to hear it, I’m sure,” Mrs, Spencer was 
beginning, when Katie Taylor broke in. 

“Oh, but do tell us more about the prisoner. What did he do, 
and how did they feel, and who woke first ?” 

Mary, nothing loath, began a detailed account which was closely 
listened to by all but Mrs. Spencer, who fidgeted and at last moved 
away to look at the croquet players, and who was rewarded by 
noticing Hugh holding Miss Grieve’s hand, while both gazed down 
at it together. Mrs. Spencer was so much interested that she put 
up her glasses, and when they both shouted to the other two 
players—“It’s going again!” she treasured up the incident. 
This was more attractive than that commonplace story about the 
Eustace Wrights. She was thinking what a tame turn a country 
girl could give to a conversation, when she was joined by Mrs 
Thorne, who had stayed to hear the end of Mary’s story. 

36 2 
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“Well, dear, I suppose I must congratulate you,” began Mrs. 
Spencer; “she is a fine-looking girl, I don’t care for big women 
myself, but I know men admire them. I like something more— 
well—piquante in every way. But, as I say, men admire those 
big dull women.” 

“We don’t fimd her so dull as you seem to,” said Mrs. Thorne 
coldly, with intent. The Eustace Wrights were friends of hers, 
and she had been sincerely glad to hear Mary’s unconscious 
defence. 

“Well, at any rate, I more than suspect that you once thought 
rather highly of Mr. Hugh’s present company,” parried Mrs. 
Spencer, looking across to where Hugh and Miss Grieve were con- 
sulting over a hoop. 

Mrs. Thorne drew herself up. Insufferable woman! How 
unspeakably vulgar she made everything she touched upon! 
“Hugh is very happy,” she said shortly. ‘Do come and see the 
cowslips. They are a perfect sheet of yellow.” 

Running into her room to change for dinner, Mary found some 
of her purchases of the morning lying on her bed. With un- 
adulterated joy she arrayed herself in a cool, lacey dress, which, 
though not low, defined the pretty lines of her shoulders and left 
bare her young throat. She came downstairs full of confidence, to 
find Hugh again waiting for her in the hall, This time she smiled 
at him, but did not speak. 

“Oh, I say!” cried Hugh. 

“Tsn’t it nice?” Mary asked with pride. 

“Who chose it?” 

“TI did myself. Idid indeed. The others were trying on hats, 
and I made up my mind on my own account. It was the most 
expensive, but Iam so glad I got it, and it hardly needed any 
alterations.” 

“Tt just suits you, and you are a dear, clever thing!” said Hugh, 
delightedly. 

“Oh, Hugh! Am I really? How I hope you will like the 
other when you see it! Are there any people staying to dinner ? 
I hope there are—lots.” 

“ Yes, two—Miss Grieve and Harry Ford. You really are quite 
stunning, Mary. Come into the drawing-room quick. I shall 
behave badly if we are left alone another minute.” 

“Well, father, you would have liked to hear Mary snubbing 
Mrs. Spencer this afternoon,” began the irrepressible Edith at 
dinner. 

“Eb, what? Mrs, Spencer, did you say!” asked Mr. Thorne, 
delighted. 
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“ Edith, how can you? I didn’t.” 

“Yes, she did. She took the words out of Mrs. Spencer’s mouth 
and turned her horrid story inside out, and explained how that 
nice little Mrs. Eustace Wright had behaved beautifully, and what 
is more, she did it without spoiling the story in the least,” said 
Edith, turning to her father. 

“There was no story except mine,” said Mary. “Mrs. Spencer 
never told one at all, and she asked me about it. Of course she 
felt I would know, and she said she always believed the best of 
people.” 

“Until she had managed to prove the worst. Didn’t she, Mary?” 
asked Hugh. 

“Well, perhaps she did—at least something like that. How 
foolish of me!” she said, laughing and flushing. “I took her 
quite literally, and certainly she was trying to tell her story all the 
time.” 

“Tam afraid there is no doubt you are not clever,” said Hugh, 
with a pretended sigh. 

Mary turned to Mrs. Thorne. “TI didn’t say anything silly, did 
I?” she asked anxiously. 

“No, my dear, you did not,” replied Mrs. Thorne, with such 
emphasis that Mary crimsoned from sheer pleasure. 

In the drawing-room things were not quite so easy. Edith 
played. When she had finished, like a bolt from the blue came a 
demand from Mrs. Thorne that Mary should follow. 

“But I can’t. You know I said so last night,” replied the 
astonished girl. 

“Come along, we insist,” cried Edith, who loved to tease. 

“T really can’t. Please don’t ask me. I would rather not,” 
implored Mary. 

“Would rather not! Then you can. Come and play this 
moment!” 

“T have always taught my girls to do as they are asked at once,” 
said Mrs, Thorne, coldly, 

Mary rose instantly, and walked over to the piano. 

“T can’t think why you wish to hear me, unless it is to know 
how badly I play,” she said with a directness which Mrs. Thorne 
found a little disconcerting. Her performance was short and bald, 
and at the end of it she went back to her chair without a word. 

Mrs. Thorne tried to say— Thank you, that is a pretty thing.” 
Miss Grieve came over to her and said—“ What a pity you never 
learnt! You have a good touch.” 

“TI wish you would play now,” said Mary smiling gratefully at 
her, “and wipe out the memory of my attempt.” 
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Miss Grieve was next called upon, and Mrs. Thorne looked to 
see what effect her really fine playing had on the music-loving 
Hugh. To her vexation he took no notice of it, but sat by Mary 
and talked earnestly to her. 

“He is infatuated!” thought his mother. ‘A housemaid could 
not have done worse! What can he be saying to her?” 

Hugh was saying—*“ That was very brave of you, dear. Why 
did you do it?” 

“ Don’t you see ?” 

“ Not exactly.” 

“T want to please your mother.” 

Hugh looked puzzled. 

“That pleased her. My playing badly and Miss Grieve 
playing well, I mean. Besides, you all knew I could not play 
before, so it only shows that I try to be obliging.” 

He turned and looked at her. ‘“ How artful you are getting.” 

Mary blushed and laughed. “Yes, I know. I mean to make 
her like me, Hugh, by fair means or foul.” 

After a game of cards the evening broke up. When Mr. and 
Mrs. Thorne were alone together they looked at one another. 

“Well, my dear,” he asked, “how is your nefarious scheme 
working ?” 

“If you would all try and help a little I might have a chance,” 
she said, hotly. “The fact is you are leaving me to do everything, 
and of course the girl feels supported; and Hugh is so un- 
reasonable.” 

“She is our guest,” he replied gravely. 

“Oh! Ican see quite well that you and the girls are more 
than half on her side already. You none of you think of Hugh 
except me.” 

“So you think she holds her own against the other?” he went 
on, with a queer little smile. 

“Richard! If you mean Miss Grieve you can see for yourself 
that she is as ridiculous as Hugh about this tiresome girl.” 

“TI believe we shall be beaten, Margaret,” he said patting her 
arm, “and our consolation will have to be that we have been nice 
from the first.” 

“Oh, of course, if you are going to give in!” cried his wife, 
leaving the room. 

That night, Mary stood in front of her looking-glass and 
nodded. “I am getting on. She liked me a little at dinner. 
I don’t know why, but she did. Oh, Mary Brown, you lucky 
girl!” and she knelt down to get closer to the mirror. “I am 
just as unlearned as ever, but I am beginning to understand them 
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a little bit—I do believe I am!” After a moment’s pause she 
fell to examining her appearance. “Iam glad I never tried to 
frizz my hair,” she thought as she patted the thick smooth coils. 
“T do wish I had a smaller mouth and a better nose; if I hold 
a bit of paper just to hide them, my face is quite nice,” and she 
admired herself thoroughly, with a small sheet of note-paper 
covering the whole of the middle of her face; after which she 
felt suddenly ashamed, pulled down her hair, brushed it in a 
great hurry, and plaited it in a long tail ready for bed. 

She felt as though she had hardly slept a minute when she 
woke up, thinking she was at home and that her small brother 
was violently shaking her bed. ‘Oh, don't, Tom! ” she exclaimed, 
but the shaking grew worse. A picture fell off the wall, and the 
room creaked and groaned like a ship straining in a sea. 

“ Earthquake!” cried Mary, bounding out of bed and snatching 
her dressing-gown, which had been over her feet. She had 
almost stepped into her slippers, so they were on in a flash, and 
she flew to the door. Of course it stuck, as doors always do if 
they don’t burst open, under the circumstances. After a 
moment’s wrestle this door burst open, and she ran along the 
passage—past Mrs. Thorne’s room, which was empty. A shelf 
of medicine bottles fell as she went by. Every bell in the house 
was jangling, making a continuous treble accompaniment to 
staccato crashes, as bits of china fell in various rooms. In the 
hall she found everybody standing under doorways, while Mr. 
Thorne in loud tones was explaining that it was a wooden house, 
and quite safe if they would only stand still. 

“Where are the servants?” said Hugh, through the uproar. 
A loud scream from the direction of the kitchen was followed by 
the roar of falling bricks. 

“The kitchen chimney!” cried both the men, and made off in 
that direction. 

“Hugh! Richard! don’t move till it has stopped!” shrieked 
Mrs. Thorne, but they were gone. She, her calm once broken, 
sobbed aloud, 

“They have gone to help the maids,” said Mary. “It has 
stopped. It is all over.” 

But as she spoke the bells rang and the beams creaked and the 
pictures hung out from the walls in a new sickening convulsion. 
“Don’t be frightened! We are quite safe. It is a wooden 
house,” she gasped, with her arms round the shivering woman. 
The movements ceased once more, 

“ Where are the girls, Mary? Oh! where can they be?” 
Mary looked round. They were gone. 
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“T will find them; but first you must put on something. 
Here is a coat off the hat rack.” 

After wrapping Mrs. Thorne up, Mary noticed that the hall 
door was open, and running out she found the two girls standing 
rigidly in the verandah. 

“ Tt’s all over,” they all said together. 

“Come in and see your mother. She is frightened about you,” 
Mary added. ‘“ Why, you’ve got nothing over your nightgowns! 
There are coats inside. Quick, you will be frozen!” 

“Oh, Mary!” said Edith, finding her tongue as she struggled 
into one of Hugh’s coats, “ how can you not be frightened!” 

“But I am frightened,” said Mary, “terrified! and I don’t 
know where Mr. Thorne and Hugh are, and the kitchen chimney 
has gone—didn’t you hear?” 

“T suppose that was what made us run outside,” said Maud, 
who was by this time wrapped in a railway rug. 

A slight tremor made them all call out, but it was over as they 
spoke. 

_ T think Mrs. Thorne had better lie down on the drawing-room 
sofa,” suggested Mary. 

“T would rather stay here under the doorway,” said Mrs. Thorne 
weakly. 

However, the girls wheeled the sofa into the hall, stumbling 
over broken china in the dark. “We must have a light,” said 
Maud, as they bundled their mother on to the couch. 

“The piano candles,” suggested Edith, and they heard her 
bumping about in search for matches. ‘She emerged triumphant, 
with both candles held aloft. “Such a mess you never saw!”’ 
she said, placing the lights on the hall table. 

“But where is Mary, now?” cried poor Mrs. Thorne, almost 
hysterically. 

Noises of bricks tumbling about, and the voices of Hugh and 
her husband, could be heard in the kitchen. 

Edith ran along the passage to the kitchen door. There seemed 
to be nothing in the room but bricks, which Mary, Hugh, and 
Mr. Thorne were vigorously picking up and passing from one to 
the other out of the open back door. A kitchen candle flared 
among the wreckage on the dresser. Mary, as the middle 
man, was gravely passing filthy black bricks from Hugh to 
Mr. Thorne. 

“T think we can push the rest back now,” said Hugh. 

Edith joined in the task when she realised what had happened. 
A great pile had fallen against the door of the servants’ bedroom, 
which opened outwards into the kitchen. The door had been 
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broken through in the bottom panels, and groans could be heard 
from inside. 

In a few moments the floor was clear enough to open the door. 
Snatching the light Hugh peered in. 

One maid was lying on the floor groaning, and the other was 
stooping over her, trying to drag her from under the bricks which 
had fallen through the door and struck the poor girl’s feet as she 
was trying to get out. Short work was made of the remainder, 
and the sufferer was lifted on to her bed. No one seemed quite 
to know what to do next. The light flickered violently and lit 
up four sweep-like faces. The roof, sagging in places, and in 
places broken through, creaked ominously. 

“My word! You can see the sky,” cried one of the maids 
suddenly, 

“We must get them out of this. It may all be down at any 
moment,” declared Mr. Thorne. 

“Father,” cried Maud from the kitchen, “come at once! 
Mother’s gone off into one of her faints.” Mr. Thorne and Edith 
flew to her aid. Mary caught Hugh by the arm. “The doctor! 
go at once, we will look after her.” 

Hugh nodded and disappeared. 

Mary never knew afterwards how she managed it, but Ellen, 
the injured maid, always declared it was she who got her out of 
the wrecked bedroom on to the schoolroom sofa. To herself she 
seemed to be doing housework in a black ulster which had once 
been her pretty dressing-gown. Certain it is that Edith coming 
in for help found the schoolroom fire lit and water boiling. 

“Mother's not a bit better,” she said excitedly. “Do see if 
you can do anything.” 

Mary’s mind was a blank on the subject, but she came, moved 
the invalid on to mattresses, surrounded her with hot-water 
bottles, drenched her with brandy, and was genuinely surprised 
when Mrs, Thorne at last revived and Edith said, “ We should 
never have known what to do without Mary.” 

Finding the others determined to praise her, Mary turned the 
subject to tea, and a scratch meal was got together. The birds 
were singing as they drank their tea, and they noticed for the 
first time that it was daylight. Even the invalid sipped a little 
from a cup held to her lips and declared that she felt better. 

Mary caught sight of herself suddenly in the chimney mirror 
and burst out laughing. ‘Do look at yourselves!” she cried, 
“and oh! poor Mrs. Thorne!” 

With shame they realised that they had come straight from 
handling sooty bricks to attend a sick-bed. 
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Mr. Thorne looked at his hands, and then at his wife’s temples, 
where he had rubbed whiskey in, and the relief and reaction made 
them lose all self-control. Mrs. Thorne inquired peevishly why 
they laughed so, and discovered that they were shockingly dirty 
and ought to go and wash. Her own unconscious appearance 
gave such point to the joke that she was almost reduced to tears 
by their mirth. Mary dragged the girls off to change their 
clothes, while Mr. Thorne sat by his wife and tried, clumsily 
enough, to conceal the occurrences of the last hour. 

The doctor and Hugh arrived, and it was soon clear that Ellen 
must lie by for at least a week, while for Mrs. Thorne absolute 
change of scene was necessary. 

Mary went about tidying up, sweeping and even dusting in her 
efforts to reduce the disorder. Presently she joined Mr. Thorne, 
while he was talking to the doctor, and asked him to come and 
see the odd places in the chimneys upstairs where smoke was 
creeping into the rooms. 

Both men accompanied her instantly. 

. “Oracks!” said Mr. Thorne, looking at the little whiffs of 
smoke dolefully. ‘These chimneys must be pulled down, that is 
quite evident.” 

“You will have to leave the house at once,” urged the doctor ; 
“another tremble and they may all be down about your ears.” 

It was settled there and then that Ellen could be taken to the 
hospital, which had hardly suffered at all, and Sarah could go 
home. ' 

“T can send the girls to their cousins, I expect,” said Mr. 
Thorne, “if, as you say, that end of the town is fairly free from 
damage; but what had I better do with my wife?” 

Mary had listened in silence, and now looked as though she 
would speak, but checked herself. 

“Well, you had better send her as far off as you can,” said the 
doctor; “out into the country, where she will be away from 
surrounding buildings, for choice.” 

Mr. Thorne said he must think about it, and Mary followed 
the doctor downstairs, where she managed to get him by himself. 

“Would it do,” she asked eagerly, “if Mrs. Thorne could come 
home with me? We live in the country beyond Ashburnham. 
We are sure to be all right ; earthquakes never damage us. We 
have no chimneys to speak of, and no upstairs, and it is beautiful 
air, if only she could stand the train and the drive at the end.” 

“Anything to get her away,” was the reply; “ you could put 
up at Ashburnham for the night, and take the drive next day, 

couldn’t you?” 
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“Will it hurt her to talk about it now?” asked Mary 
anxiously. 

“Not if you can make her wish to go, but you had better speak 
to Mr. Thorne first.” 

“Hugh,” said Mary, hunting him up in the kitchen, where he 
was gazing at the scene of desolation, “come and listen to my 
plan. Everybody has to go away. The house is unsafe. We have 
just found that the chimneys are all cracked. Could we persuade 
your mother to come home with me? I have been thinking it 
over, and it would be the very best thing we could do from our 
point of view.” 

“What a schemer you are, Mary!” he said once more. “ But 
I don’t think we can work it. I doubt if she would consent to go 
so far.” 

“Oh! do be nice and help!” she cried; “don’t you see it 
is the one thing to do?” 

“But I don’t think anything would make her go,” he said 
gently. “You are trying to do it too quickly, don’t you 
think ?” 

Mary shook her head. “It is the earthquake which has hurried 
me up. Iam not to blame. If I can persuade Mrs. Thorne to 
come home with me without agitating her, will you undertake to 
approve ?” 

“Why, it would be grand,” he said. “But you are going too 
fast, dear ; I wish I didn’t know how prejudiced my mother is. 
Hadn’t you better speak to my father first ?” 

“Tam going to,” said Mary, shortly. 

Hugh looked after her and shook his head again. 

Meantime the persevering girl pursued Mr. Thorne into the 
back verandah, where he was examining the supports of the 
water-tanks, and suggested her plan to him. 

Mr, Thorne wheeled round and looked at her. “It is very 
kind of you,” he said, doubtfully, “but I am afraid it would be 
too far for my wife to travel.” 

“T have asked the doctor,” said Mary, armed at all points, 
“but I know the real difficulty, Mr. Thorne, If I can persuade 
Mrs. Thorne to come,” she continued, in a timid voice, but looking 
him directly in the face, “ will you agree to the plan?” 

“T hardly think you will, my dear,” he answered, looking away 
from her uncomfortably, and that was all she could get from him. 

“At any rate, I am going to try, and if I succeed you will 
please remember that you have not forbidden it,” she said, hastily 
disappearing. 

Mary went straight to the dining-room, where she found un- 
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suspicious Mrs. Thorne sitting up and looking much stronger, but 
plying the girls with questions, which they had been told to 
answer reassuringly and untruthfully. Maud was dumb and 
awkward, while Edith was replying with a wealth of false detail, 
which did not impose upon her mother in the least. 

“Here, Mary, you tell mother all about it,” cried Edith, glad to 
escape, and she dragged Maud with her out of the room. 

Mrs. Thorne looked sharply at Mary, who was silent for a 
moment. 

“Well ?” she asked. 

“T have come to ask you something,” said Mary slowly. “ But 
first I must tell you that the house is a good deal injured, and we 
must all leave it. You won't be frightened, will you, because 
there is no actual danger?” 

“TI wish you would all tell me exactly what is wrong,” said 
Mrs. Thorne angrily; “I am not a baby. I can’t bear to be 
treated like this.” 

Mary quietly explained the exact state of affairs, and was 
telieved to see that the elder woman believed her and was 
soothed. 

“You are the only sensible person in the house,” declared 
Mrs. Thorne ; “and now where are we all going?” 

Mary explained as well as she could what the plans were. 

“Yes, that would do for the girls,” said Mrs. Thorne; “and 
where do we go—my husband and I?” 

“T think he talks of staying at the club or somewhere in town, 
in order to be on the spot and look after the repairs,” said Mary, 
nervously. 

“Qh! and has he any plans for me?” inquired the other. 

“Mr. Thorne doesn’t know yet,” said Mary truthfully, “ but I 
know where I want you to go! Will you come home with me? 
Don’t say ‘no’ for a minute. I want to tell you first that I 
understand your reasons. I know you don’t like me; you can’t 
bear Hugh to marry me; I am so ignorant and stupid. But I 
want you to know me. You would like me if you knew me better 
—I do believe you would.” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Thorne, gravely, “I do like you, but I 
can’t go with you. I do not know Mrs. Brown, you must 
remember, and I could not give her so much trouble. Besides, it 
is too far. I should not be strong enough.” 

Mary looked at her with all her soul in her eyes, “Let us 
speak the exact truth. We know it is none of those reasons, both 
of us. Youdo not mean to let me marry Hugh. You think I 
am beneath him. And I don’t wonder,” she said, sadly. “ But 
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he does not think it matters that I have no education, and have 
been accustomed to work like a servant, and I know that I can 
make it not matter. So far as we two are concerned we know 
our own minds. We trust ourselves and one another; but you 
don’t trust either yourself or Hugh. You think he will change. 
Oh, do give in!” she said imploringly. 

Mrs. Thorne laid her head on the back of the chair. “You 
ought not to speak like this,” she declared, “I am not strong. I 
shall be ill.” 

“ Yes, Iam a brute,” Mary said in a firm low voice. “I know 
it is wrong and mean and taking an unfair advantage, and I 
promised them I wouldn’t, and I am breaking my word on 
purpose. But I tell you you won't faint. You will not be ill. 
You have only to give yourself up to it—to believe what I tell 
you, and it will all be easy.” 

“What do you want?” said Mrs. Thorne weakly. 

“T want you to come and know my people. They are worth it. 
You think they are low or common and uneducated, and you must 
see them as they are at home. You would love my mother and 
respect my father, and I tell you, you shall come.” Mary’s fierce 
words were uttered in the most tender voice. 

“Tdo not like the engagement,” burst out Mrs. Thorne, quite 
omitting to look ill. “I did think Hugh might change his mind 
if I had you down here, and compared you with other girls who 
have had more advantages. I don’t know how it is that you have 
become so strong and domineering. Why do you tell me what I 
am to do and make me feel I am doing wrong?” 

“ Because,” said Mary, twisting her hands together, “I under- 
stand you. You are weak, really. You love Hugh and want to 
do the best for him, but you don’t know. You don’t understand 
me. I am slow and stupid and all that, but I'am strung. You 
can’t guess how strong Iam. I knowI am right, and you are 
not a bit sure whether you are right or wrong, now are you?” 
with a sudden change of voice to great gentleness. 

“No, I am not,” said Mrs. Thorne, beginning to cry. 

“Qh, don’t do that! Don’t cry. Let me tell you about father. 
T always felt you ought to know. Even Hugh is not aware of it, 
because father is so proud, and never talks if he can help it. But 
do you know he looks down on all of you quite as much as you do 
on him? I had to conquer his prejudice before he would let me 
come to town, and now I am here I have to conquer yours. You 
see, father understands managing a sheep-ran, and he reads a 
certain number of books. He respects the people who have 
sheep-runs—if they are successful—and the people who work on 
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them, and he respects the people who write books. But he can’t 
see any use for the people who live in towns and yet never write 
anything, and—you won’t be offended, will you? he calls all 
lawyers sharks. So when I wanted to marry the son of a shark 
I had such difficulty with father! Hugh never knew. Father 
would not talk to him about it. It was a question between 
himself and me, and I won; but you don’t know how hard it was. 
That was his prejudice.” 

“ Well ?” 

“ And now I am worrying you out of yours.” 

“How can you say that? I am not prejudiced.” 

“Oh yes, you are! You think that no one who has not been 
brought up exactly as you have, is fit to marry your son.” 

“How you harp on that! Do you think my objections are 
only to your education ?” 

“T did think that.” 

“ You silly girl! Do you never think of means? You know 
Hugh has his way to make; and how is he to do it hampered 
by an uneducated wife without a penny ?” 

“Q-o-h!” said Mary, “of course,” very thoughtfully. 

“ Ts this the first time you ever thought of that?” asked Mrs, 
Thorne triumphantly. 

But Mary was not listening. 

“You mean to say you could get over the want of education or 
the want of money—but not both?” she asked. 

“ Well! Idon’t say that. Of course it would always be difficult 
for Hugh to marry a very poor girl, but——” 

“ Oh, then it is only the money!” cried Mary, springing to her 
feet. ‘“Hasn’t Hugh told you? Doesn’t he know?” 

“ Know what?” irritably. 

Mary suddenly dropped down again, her face beaming. 

“Tl be the best wife in the world to him. After all it is 
me he loves. You want him to be happy—let him be 
happy. You have only got to say yes—such a little word. Do 
say it!” 

“His father,” began Mrs Thorne, weakly. 

“He has given in. I saw it in his face, only he was afraid of 
you. Don’t hold out any longer. Yor. want to say yes. Oh, do 
let yourself go!” 

Mary’s joyous tone of confidence, ring ing through her affectionate 
coaxing, was the last thing Mrs. Thorne could stand. 

“ You are more than a match for me,” she said, laying her head 
back on the chair. “I give in. You seem so sure. I daresay it 
will be all right. I don’t know how you are going to live.” 
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“ Never mind that,” said Mary, “ but say that you like me—say 
that you are glad.” 

“T can’t be exactly glad yet, but I do like you, you headstrong 
girl,” holding her face to Mary to be kissed. 

They embraced one another warmly, if a little awkwardly, and 
then Mary demanded—“ Are you getting glad yet?” 

“ Perhaps, a little bit. And so I am to come home with you?” 
replied the elder woman, smiling. 

“ Please, if you will,” returned Mary humbly. 

“Well, well; don’t you think you had better tell the others 
what the plans are?” 

Off darted Mary. ‘Oh, Hugh, she’s coming!” she cried, catch- 
ing hold of him in the hall. 

“Mary—you witch! Has she really made up her mind— 
completely ?” 

“Absolutely. Go and kiss her. It was all for you.” 

Mary went to the back, where she came across Mr. Thorne, still 
poking about his ruined kitchen. “I have come to say,” she 
began, demurely, “ that Mrs. Thorne is very pleased wiih the idea, 
and will start with me for Mason’s Flat by the four o'clock train 
this afternoon.” 

Mr. Thorne burst out laughing. “Upon my word!” he ex- 
claimed; then turning kindly towards the girl—‘TI liked you 
from the first, my dear ; Iam very glad. I suppose you and Hugh 
have settled it all. You will have to wait a bit, you know. You 
realise that?” 

“TI have something I want to tell you. Will you come? 
Hugh is with Mrs. Thorne,” and Mary led the way to the dining- 
room, 

“ Well, mother!” said Mr. Thorne, “so this is your fine resist- 
ance, is it?” 

Mrs. Thorne was holding Hugh’s hand and smiling, looking 
quite herself. “Iam glad to see you have come round, Richard. 
You must acknowledge now that I did all for the best.” 

“Oh, Ihave come round!” said her husband, astounded. “ How 
about you?” 

“Then we are all agreed,” announced Mrs. Thorne, blandly 
ignoring his question. “These two dear children are going to 
wait till they can afford to marry; Hugh and I have just been 
settling it.” 

“But you none of you seem to understand,” cried Mary, very 
red. “It’s too silly, but father is very well off—rich! He never 
talks about his affairs,” turning to Hugh, “but didn’t you know 
how well he is doing?” 
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Hugh stared at her. She looked round at his father and mother, 
They were staring too. 

' “Oh, this is dreadful! And father told me that town people 
thought of nothing but money !” 

“Very unbusinesslike of me not to have inquired,” murmured 
Mr. Thorne, rubbing his chin in a shamefaced way. 

“ Mr. Brown thinks all lawyers are sharks, Richard,” announced 
his wife, with a tremulous laugh. 

“Better than being fools,” retorted her husband. “So your 
father is rich, eh?” to Mary. 

“ Yes, if you please, very,” replied she, dropping a curtsey. 

“Upon my word!” was all he could say. 

“Why don’t you say how glad you are?” cried the poor girl, 
completely puzzled by their way of taking it. 

“ Because we are ashamed to, my dear,” said the old man with 


a smile. 
She turned toHugh. “Surely you are glad?” and tears stood 


in her eyes. 

Hugh came over to her. “I don’t understand,” he said gently. 
“You always knew that there would be difficulties—that we should 
have to wait—and all that. Why did you never tell me? You 
knew I thought we should have to be very poor.” 

“TI don’t believe anybody ever understands anybody!” cried 
Mary. “Didn’t you see that I thought all the objections would 
be to me—personally—to my want of education and homely ways? 
And when you talked of being poor so often, it meant nothing 
to me.” ; 

“The fact is, dear, we are both far too humble. Let us go into 
the garden and begin understanding one another all over again. 
We'll manage it this time.” And they went. 

A few days later Mary had the pleasure of hearing Mrs. Thorne 
describe the earthquake to her mother. “And she was such a 
comfort to us, dear Mrs. Brown. I can’t think how we should ever 
have done without her.” 

Mary looked at Hugh—and they smiled. 

M. §. Reeves. 
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ESTABLISHED 1815 





THE 


Scottish Widows’ Fund 


Life Assurance Society 





See Policy Accounts with the Policyholders within 
relating to Policies of all durations 


FUNDS ..__.._ £16,500,000 
REVENUE ... £1,700,000 


The Society being a Mutual one, 
the Whole Funds, Revenue, and Profits 


belong to the Policyholders 





\ 


HEAD OFFICE: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
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It Floats 


ands alway 





‘ is Dain 


tu sight an 


iS Fragrant 
and 


SCTISES, 


t 


Above ali 


it ix perfectly pure. 


4 PURER 


at liane, 


delightful te 





THE * AVOURITE SOAP FOR 
THE BATH IS 


SWAN sini: SOAP 
Because it is Dainty, Pure, and 


Fragrant, 


IT IS SOUCHT AFTER BY CHILDREN. 


the 





Ladies Like it 


beeause of its purity 


Children Like it 


because it Huats. 


Men Like it 


for shaving purposes. 


Everybody Likes it 
because it does all it 
promises. 








SOAP IS BEYOND THE ART OF 


SOAPMAKING, 


LEVER BROTHERS, Limited, Port Sunlight, Cheshire. 














IRD'S | 
mm | USTARD 


Festivities. 


A Dish of Bird's PowbDER 


Custard & Tinned 
Fruit is always} Produces Delicious Custard without 


received with Eggs. The unfailing resource 

acclamation at of every Successful Hostess when 

Children’s Parties : i 
catering for large or small Parties. 





Rich and Creamy, yet 


vil wt divere. | NO EGGS! NO RISK! NO TROUBLE! 




















CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE ; BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & & Dinner. 
1y, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger than ordinary COFFEE, 














No Breakfast Table 
complete without 


EPPS’S\ aU 
tat con | ial 
it 0 c 0 Al SCOTCH WHISKY 


The Most Nutritious 
and Economical. 











“Ltd., Duke Street, Stamford Street, SE. and Great Windmill Steet, Wf 





